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ORDINARY SLASHER CLOTH 


The untreated wool fibre has dis- 
integrated and has caused the slasher 
fabric to fail, resulting in down 
time, dusty yarn and off-quality 


dressing — problems that can be 


eliminated in YOUR slasher room 


once and for all by standardizing on 
ORR Slasher Cloth. 


More And More Southern Mills Are Changing To ORR Slasher Cloth 


Evrinsive Se 


SHOWS THE DIFFEREN 


— between 


ORR 


Chemicall y Treated 


and untreated 


SLASHER 


CLOTH 


after similar runs 


OLIVER. D, LANDIS, Rond, CHARLOI 7 


Box 1393 Greenville, ag 


ORR SLASHER CLOTH 


Note the difference in ORR chem- 
ically treated Slasher Cloth after 
similar use. This cloth resssts bac- 
teria and steam degredation, holds 
its width, dresses the yarn properly, 
starts fast, lasts long, maintains level 
production at all times. 
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@ Long experience in satisfying the exacting demands of 


delicate weaving problems enables us to produce pre- 


cision drop wires of unexcelled finish; able to meet any 
mill conditions. 

Our line of drop wires, for both mechanical and 
electric warp stop motions, includes a wide range of 


styles and weights running from 5 grains to over 150 


grains in weight, from .004” to .030” in thickness. If you 
have any special requirements consult us, for through 
our years of solving all kinds of weaving problems, we 


3 have acquired a great deal of experience and also the 
: equipment for producing special forms of drop wires to 


solve your problems. 

We can supply drop wires that are carbon steel with a 
copper finish, or wires of stainless steel. At present we 
can supply stainless steel wires to meet most require- 
ments. 

Several of the more common styles are stocked by the 
Hopedale, Spartanburg, and Atlanta warehouses to en- 
able us to give immediate delivery. 


ELECTRICAL WARP STOP DIVISION * PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 16 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TIES IN EITHER PLAIN OR LEASED 
WARP WITH EQUAL SPEED AND 


EFFICIENCY 


— ashe 
all 
* i 
. 


A Barber-Colman PORTABLE Warp Tying Machine can be 
4 a very profitable investment for you. This machine offers a 


Poe fast and accurate means for tying-in new warp at the loom. 


"LL" machine sit ter It can be handled in confined and hard-to-reach places 
tying in a plain cotton warp. 


and in loom alleys as narrow as 12”. Overall production 
capacity averages 3500 to 4500 ends per hour, higher on 
high sley warps. Models are available to handle cotton, 


wool, worsted, silk, or synthetics (including monofilaments) 
and plain warps or leased warps or both. Tying is accurate 
and uniform and so much’ more efficient than common hand 


methods that the machine will pay for itself quickly in 


~ > cost savings even when not in constant use. 
; 4 
| 


The same machine as above, now 
set up for a leased cotton warp, 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS « SUPER-SPEED WARPERS « WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


RocK FORD «© U.S. AL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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CORROSION 


Vatoahle products as wall 


White plants are shutcoon for causes: 

Every industry. suffers. from ih “some. 


Chee k manufacturing eqquipnent, tasks: 


Age ane to protect them, with ‘AMERCOAT - 
‘the: corrasivn fesistarit coatings, each built 
indystrial corrosion ‘problems, 


in nearly. every industry. have found WATER SOFTENING PLANT 


FOLLOW THE LINE 
OF RESISTANCE 


TEXTILE MILLS — Dveina and Finishino 


a A | 
CHEMICAL PLANTS — Caustic Soda Tank 
| 
, 
ak. 
«ft 
PETROLEUM REFINING — Columns and Piping 
be 
2 
California 
~ 
a FOOD PROCESSING — Milk Storage Tanks 
| 

9 _ — 
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...in this Race that 
begins in the Weaveroom! 


When the public picks a winner in the hell-for- 
leather Steeplechase of today’s clothing markets, 
chances are they’ve picked a fabric woven on C&K’s 
convertible, versatile Call Box Looms. 

In fact, here’s something worth passing along to 
the clothing manufacturer, to the retailer, and 
then to the customer: 


THIS FABRIC WOVEN IN THE USA...ON LOOMS BY C&K 


Crompton & Knowles toom WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5S. A. 


Which the Winning 


For the loom is the establisher of fabric value— 
the heavy weapon of competition. And modern 
C&K Call Box Looms are “on the beam” in every 
factor that makes for market-winning promotions 
that can be built only on high quality and low cost 
...top volume of flawless fabrics...amazing versa- 
tility, to get the best results from new fibres, 
fashions and constructions...and low operating 
costs, controlled through the consistent use of 
Certified C&K Loom Parts. And = © of C&K 
versatility, are you 
making full use of 
it? You might come 


up with another win- § 

' 


This ‘Invisible Trademork Stands Back of the 


Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. * Allentown, Pa. + Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. Fobrics 
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Keep this thought. in mind. On the average painting after drying, Barreled Sunlight hides better ...looks 
job, labor represents 80% of your total cost. The brighter, cleaner...even after just one coat. | 
paint itself represents only 20%. But the paint is Project these evident savings . . . savings in the | 
actually the tail that wags the dog. It’s what your amount of paint you buy and savings in man hours 
painter can or cannot do with a paint that cuts down to put it on... in terms of a complete job. You'll 
or runs up your painting costs. agree that Barreled Sunlight ... famous for over 50 | 
That is why we suggest a simple test that shows years for its quality and proven economy .. . is the | 
how Barreled Sunlight really cuts painting costs. paint to use, always. 


Just take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight 
and a gallon of any other paint and thin each 
according to directions on the cans. First 
thing you'll notice is that Barreled Sunlight 
gives you more paint ready for the brush. 

But of even greater importance, see what 
your maintenance painter can do with each 
on the wall, You'll see that in any given period 
of time he can get more yardage —- can work 
much faster and easier... with Barreled 
Sunlight. And what’s more, you'll notice that 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
5-H Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 
In whitest Fans colors, 
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WHEN AN END BREAKS, will the cover let the yarn run free long enough for it to 
go down on the scavenger roll? Tests in Armstrong's laboratories, confirmed by mill ex- 
perience, show that many covers will not. Many covers lap up within the first split second 
before the yarn can get to the scavenger roll, in some instances too fast to time accurately. 


THE LONGEST time any cover lets the yarn run free is consistently recorded by Arm- 
strong’s Accotex® Cots, In thousands of tests they let the yarn run free long enough for 
it to go down on the scavenger roll .. . in many cases it runs free indefinitely, Diagrams 
and pictures at right show why Armstrong's Accotex Cets have such high lap resistance. 
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shows which cover 


resists hest 


le measuring the lap resistance of a roll cover, 
the critical question is this: Will the cover let 
a broken end run free long enough to go down onto 
the scavenger roll? 

In cot development work, it’s important to get 
the answer to that question fast. That’s why the 
textile section of Armstrong’s Research Labora- 
tory developed the stop watch test. This test gives 
them the comparative lap resistance of different 
cot compounds in minutes instead of months. At 
the same time, experience has proved that a cover 
that shows up well on this test also demonstrates 
superior lap resistance when it’s installed in a mill. 

Here’s how our research workers make the stop 
watch test. First, they put a cot on a frame sec- 
tion from which the scavenger roll and clearer board 
have been removed. Next; to make the test even 
more rigid, they speed up the frame many times 
faster than normal. Then they break an end and 
measure with a stop watch how long the cot will 
let the end run free. 

The longer the end runs free, clearly, the better 


chance it would have of going down on the scaven- 
ger roll in the mill . . . the more lap resistant the 
cover. In thousands of these tests against the stop 
watch, Armstfong’s Accotex Covers consistently 
prove to have more lap resistance than any other 
cover made today. 

The secret of this high lap resistance is in the 
patented formula of the Accotex Cover. Every Ac- 
cotex Cover contains electrolytes . . . a certain 
special ingredient that eliminates one of the princi- 
pal causes of lapping, the natural attraction be- 
tween cot and fiber. 

.Because no single cover formulation is best for 
all spinning conditions, Armstrong offers you a 
complete line of straight synthetic, and cork-and- 
synthetic Accotex Covers. 

Ask your Armstrong representative to suggest 
the right Accotex Cover for your mill or work. 
Call him today for complete information or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Department, 8208 Arch Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Available for export. 


THIS COT LAPS: mois- 


ture layers on fiber and cot 
contain electric charges that 
attract fiber to cot. When 


DOUBLE LATER 


moisture layers have effect 
of adhering fibers to cot. 


pressed together, the two 


THIS COT RESISTS 
LAPPING: certain electro- 


lytes put in patented Accotex 
Covers neutralize electric 
charges in moisture layer on 
cot. This cancels out the basic 
attraction of fiber to the cot. 


ELECTROLYTE 
NEUTRALIZES 
MELMMOLTZ 
OOUME LATER 


KX COTS 
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MORE PRODUCIION 


AT LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA texte 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is imspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 


go into every product GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 


10 
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@ All the economy and “4 se of application inherent 


im direct dyes plus excellent Light Fastness. 


lioes not stain acetate effect threads. 


Excellent value for use on «iry cleanable 


outerwear, sports dresses, etc. 


For shade ecard, write, wire or phone our nearest office. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6. N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 


Boston 14, Mass . 150 Causeway CApite! 7.0490 
Providence 3, 8.1. 15 Westminster St DExter 1 3008 
Philadeiphia 6. Pa.. 200.204 S Front St LOmbard 3.6382 
San Francisco 5, Cai. 517 Howard St SUtter 1.7507 
Portiand 9. Ore. 730 West Burnside St Beacon 1853 


Chicago 54, The Merchandise Mart SUperiot 7.3387 
Chariotte, 1 201.203 West First St 3.9221 


Richmond 19. Va.. 8 North Fifth St Richmond 2.1930 
Columbus, Ga . Columbus interstate Bidg Columbus 3.1029 
Greensboro, N.C. Jefferson Standard Bidg GReensboro 2.7518 
Chattanooga 2, Tean.. lames Building Chattanooga 6 634) 


Atianta 2, Ga. 140 Peachtree St CYPress 2821 
New Orieans 18, La, 114 Carondelet Buriding Raymond 


Toronte 2, Canada, 137-143 Wellington St. W Eigin 6495 
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WHICH S-L-T TOP ROLL COST-CUTTING FEATURE 


SACO-LOWELL-TORRINGTON 


WOULD HELP YOUR MILL MOST 


NEEDLE 


NO WEEKLY OILING 
SPOILED YARN 


NO ROLL PICKING 
NO WASTED OIL 


FOR ROVING aNpD SPINNIN 


14 


SALES 


Mills using $-L-T Top Rolls may not all agree on the one money-and-time 
saving feature that benefits them most, but they all do agree that these mod- 
ern, pre-lubricated top rolls bring them important over-all savings. 


S-L-T Top Rolls eliminate weekly oiling ... lubrication is needed only 
at overhaul periods. They do away with costly yarn spoilage from black oil. 
Because of inherent cleanliness, roll picking is practically eliminated. No 
oil is wasted. Wear due to motion is non-existent, because of the specially 
designed Needle Bearings. These are just a few of the 18 advantages S-L-T 
Top Rolls offer to mills that are seeking better yarns at lower cost. 

Write for Folder No. 2. It gives complete data on every 


S-L-T feature. Or consult our nearest Sales Office regarding 
an engineering survey of your top roll problems. 


S-L-T- TOP ROLLS are manufactured by THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, 
Conn., and are available exclusively through 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE #© ATLANTA 
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Machinery 


Like so many, many other progressive mills — both here and 
abroad — the huge and up-to-date Fabrica Argentina de 
Alpargatas, with mills in Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, mounts its modern 


preparatory machinery and looms the modern way . . . on UNISORB. 


Old-fashioned, destructive floor drilling is gone — for good. Transmitted 
machine vibration and noise is eliminated by as much as 60-85%. 


Result: Floors saved, no more unsightly pitting and scarring. And 
because of the sharply decreased vibration, machines and 
buildings last longer. What's more, with noise factor substantially 


reduced, worker efficiency is improved — and so is morale. 
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The 
FELTERS COMPANY 


210-G SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Phila., Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis 

Sales Representative: San Francisco 

Southern Representative: !ndustrial 

Supply Co., Clinton, S. C. 

Southwest Representative: Textile Supply Co., 
Dollas, Texas 

Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; 
Jackson, Mich.; New York City 


Distributors in Principal Cities Throughout the Werld 


x 
| In South America, too, they cheer: 
\ 
‘ 
| \ 
NISORB 
No Floor Drilling 
ae 
When You ie 
Mount 
on 
| 
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THREE CONTROL POINTS TO INCREASE PICKER EFFICIENCY 


FRINGE ROLL 


PNEUMATIC UNIVERSAL 
RACK CONTROL \ 4 GRID BARS 


YOUR 


Greater Fiber Control 
of Good Fiber 


W | T ial Control of Lap Evenness Accurate Control of Waste 


Now available for current and past models of SACO-LOWELL PICKERS . . . offering 3 important control advantages: 


@®@ INCREASED FIBER CONTROL 
© EFFICIENT WASTE CONTROL 
@ IMPROVED LAP EVENNESS 


These developments are in addition to our other “FIRSTS” 
Automatic Distributor System 
Overflow Reserve Box 
No. 7 Evener 
Blending Reserve 

Tri-Control will improve the character of your laps, both in cleanli- 
ness and evenness, so essential for the spinning of premium quality 
yarn at high production with maximum efficiency. 


PATENTS PENDING 


TRI-CONTROL is fully described in this new brochure. Send for it. 


BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e@ ATLANTA 
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worn spindles reconditioned 


by master technicians! 
It takes what GOSSETT-MASON has plenty of .... 


know-how, equipment and skilled technicians . .. . 
to repair and recondition spindles. The cost is only a 
_ fraction of complete spindle replacement. Give us a 


call. We will gladly and promptly give you a cost 
estimate. 


‘look what we do to spindles! 


Sketeh A. This spindle is badly worn. Note the wornout top, acorn and 
drive . . . Now look at spindle (B) . . . the same spindle 
reconditioned by GOSSETT-MASON master technicians. 


BEFORE 


Sketch B. The worn top has been cut off and a new piece of spindle 
steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and the top ground to 
specified size. We also build up the worn top with hard 
chrome plate and grind the top to size specified. After 
retopping blade, if necessary we put on a new whorl (made 


by GOSSETT-MASON ). 


Sketch C. This is a conventional band driven spindle. Mill specifica- 
tions called for a tape driven spindle so, GOSSETT-MASON 
technicians converted at a fraction of the cost of complete 
spindle replacement. 


(- 


BEFORE Sketch D. We removed the band driven whorl and put on a new 


GOSSETT-MASON tape driven whorl. Then we arranged 
the band driven spindle base so that it can be used with 
tape driven spindle. Takes know-how and equipment plus 
skilled technicians. 


PLEASE NOTE: We manufacture all types of 


new spindles and bases. Write or telephone us 
for full particulars and a cost estimate. 


—2 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


GASTONIA- NORTH CAROLINA 


GOSSETT-MASON 


Incorporated 


WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE ee PHONE 5-4661 or 5-0142 
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LOOM REBUILDING 


Wilson Establishes Streamlined 


Loom Modernization Plant 


Completed in the Spring of 1951, the new Emi! 
V. Wilson Co. loom modernization plant at 1210 
New Buncombe Rd. in Greenville, S. C., is unique 
in its field. The new plant, housed in a steel-and- 
concrete structure, contains 10,000 square feet of 
floor space, and has 1,500 loom parts bins. Using 
assembly-line technique, Wilson-trained mechanics 
can now rebuild, inspect, and ship 60 “like new” 
looms each week. 


Assembly From Loom Frames Plus 


Rigid Performance Inspection 


Looms to be Wilson-rebuilt are first stripped to 
the frames, and worn or obsolete parts are discarded. 
Rebuilding is done according to mills’ specifications, 
from an adequate supply of perfect parts, and under 
the careful supervision of Wilson loom engineers. 


-EMIL V. WILSON CO., INC. 
Loom modernization Specialists 
NEW BUNCOMBE RD., GREENVILLE, Looms. 


LEFT: Plant layout permits assembly- 
line technique in Wilson loom rebuild- 
ing plant. 

BELOW: Plant Superintendent checks 


every Wilson-rebuilt loom for perform- 
ance before delivery. 


A system of gauges and checks is used to determine 
accurate assembly. 


New-Loom Performance 


From Wilson-Rebuilt Looms 


As a final test, each Wilson-rebuilt loom is started 
and run on the plant floor. Wilson’s plant super- 
intendent makes a final part-by-part inspection to 
see that every part ordered is in place. The small- 
est details are checked, to assure that Wilson-rebuilt 
looms will give new-loom performance. 


Write, wire or telephone to learn how we can 
serve your needs in this new loom rebuilding plant. 


industry's 
only plant de- 
voted entirely 
to rebuilding 
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Conventional 
Position. of 
upper row 


The “LOBOY” 
brings it down 
to here 


+ 


With 
the “LOBOY”* Creel 


The new “Loboy” Creel brings your upper rows within easy 
reach of your spinners ... even when you use oversize bobbins. 
It saves backaches, time, and trouble, especially when working 
on the heavier yarns required on most defense orders. 
“Loboy” Creels are easier to clean, too. 


The combination of “Loboy” Creels and Pneumafil Systems 
puts your spinning frames at peak operating efficiency and 
makes it possible to produce more and better yarn at reduced 


costs. Write or wire for full information on “Loboy” and 
Pneumafil installations. 


*Pronounced “LOW BOY” 


South American and Continental Europe: 
Luwa, S.A., Zurich, Switzerland 


Canada: Mexico: 
lan M. Haldane & Co. Compania De Industria Y, 
P. O, Box 54 Comercia, S.A. 


London, Canada 


Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


CORPORATION ©¢ 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Boston — Philadelphia — Atlanta 
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Bring Those Bobbins Within Easy Reach 
| >” 
off 
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Completely new method 
of manufacture, at 
new low price. 
Various styles. 


PATENT 
PENDING 


CLEANDRAFT 
Non-lubricating Top Rolls 
for Back and Middle Lines” 


~ eliminate all lubricating effort. 


— give much cleaner yarn, due to 


complete freedom from lubricant. 


reduce picking and cleaning. 
simple to install. 


m low First (ost — Substantial Savings — INVESTIGATE 


*Not for front line use. 


For complete information, write 


CLEANDRAFT 
Non-lubricating 
Top Rolls 


are made for back and 


middle lines of all stand- 


21 VERNON STREET, WHITMAN, MASS. 


ard and long draft cot- Northern Sales: Southern Sales: 
Richard K. Butler Watson and Desmond 
ton Spinning Systems, P. oO. Box 428 P. O. Box 1954 
Whitman, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 
Belgium: France: For European Service: 
Firme Paul Pflieger Thoma & Compagnie Victor Beecroft 
— 158 Chaussee de Courtral 21 Rue de la Chapelle 54 Boroughgate 
Ghent, Belgium Paris 18e, France Otley, Yorkshire, England 
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New York, August, 1931 — 
Rayon fabrics are used exten- 
sively in the decoration of the 
, new liner, 
Hoover, 


Monthly by. American iscose Cort oration, New York, N. 


Excess Resins, 


Caution Avisco Technicians 


May act like “million razor blades” on fabrics 


| from the field indicate that 


improper resination of fabrics to impart 
wrinkle-resistant properties is creating 
some dissatisfaction with the wearing 
qualities of certain rayon fabrics, ac- 
cording to Avisco’s Converting Rela- 
tions Department. 

To cite two extreme examples, the 
department was recently asked to test a 
pair of pedal pushers which had lasted 
one day, and a pair of slacks which had 


worn through during a drive to Florida. 


Both garments were made of good fab- 
rics. The fault was found to be improper 
application of resins, which had ended 
as deposits on the surface instead of im- 
pregnating the fibers. The result might 
be compared to the addition to the sur- 
face of-a million little razor blades that 
sharply reduce resistance to abrasion. 


Boardy Finishes 


This situation is a recent development. 


It is felt that one of the major reasons is 
the demand for stiff, boardy finishes on 


the part of some cutters. The Stoll Wear 


Tester shows clearly what this type of 
finish can lead to. In one instance, one 
resinated fabric wore through after only 
169 flex cycles, yet when properly fin- 
ished that same fabric yielded more 
than 2,300 flex cycles. In another case 
the lining of a jacket broke down after 
only 63 flex cycles. The same fabric, 
properly finished, stood up under 903. 


Correct Application 


The minimum resin necessary to impart 
maximum wrinkle-resistance is all that 


should be used. Some fabrics require | 


less than 7 per cent, others may need as 
much as 14 per cent. The right amount, 
correctly applied and cured, will lose 
little wrinkle-resistance in dry cleaning 
or the standard wash. 

The pH and the temperature of the 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


New YOrK, 
The newly 


we 
WA irp 


fl 


S.S. President 


August, 
introduced rayon 
bedspreads 
well received by the trade and 
are in active demand, 


193i — 


have been 


““Dulest”’ 


by the Viscose Company. 


New York, August, 1931 
is the name of tl 
new dull lustre yarn produce 


bath are of vital importance in applying 
resin finishes. Avisco has found that the 


pH should not be lower than 6.5 nor 


higher than 7, 90° F. is the maximum 


bath temperature recommended. Dry- 


ing temperature should not exceed 
280° F. 

Converters and finishers who are not 
sure whether a particular rayon fabric 
has been properly resinated are invited 
to send a sample to Avisco’s Converting 
Relations Department, which will be 
glad to test it, free of charge. Address: 
American Viscose Corporation, Con- 
verting Relations Department, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


MAKE USE OF 
4-PLY SERVICE 


in rayon fabrics, 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. Providence. R. I, 


AUGUST, 951 


To encourage continued improvement 
American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


America's largest producer of rayon 


Sales Offices: 350 Filth Avenue, New York 1, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Cleveland, Ohio; 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Coercive Gesture 


HE proposal of Emil Rieve, presi- 

dent of the Textile Workers 
Union, that labor boycott the govern- 
ment’s mobilization agencies until Con- 
gress enacts a new defense production 
bill may have been only a thoughtless 
gesture. Fortunately the United Labor 
Policy Committee did not adopt the 
scheme. It is nevertheless disquieting 
to have a body representing 15,000,000 
organized wage earners even consider a 
proposal to coerce Congress into enact- 
ment of legislation in which they are 
interested. We hope that the commit- 
tee will have the good judgment to 
keep the proposal on the shelf or, 
better still, to consign it to the ash 
can. 


In its campaign to arouse public sen- 


timent in favor of a strong controls 
program, the United Labor Policy 
Committee has much support and 
many allies. The backbone of Congress 
needs to be stiffened. Because of their 
extensive membership, the unions are 
in an especially favorable position to 
do the stiffening. But let their influence 
be exerted in open and democratic 
fashion. Talk of coercion would give 
stubborn legislators an excellent ex- 
cuse to scuttle the controls program as 
a means of resisting intimidation — 


Washington (D. C.) Post. 


A Union Is Wrong 


TARTLING as the news seems, it 


does now appear that some of or-. 


ganized labor's practices are too much 
for the National Labor Relations Board 
to stomach. In this particular instance 


the board has upheld an employer who 


discharged nine employees - because 
they circulated handbills attacking the 
quality of his product. 

Even as it is the essence of this de- 
cision—which to fair-minded persons 
seems eminently correct—is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that it was not 
unanimous. One member of the board 
voted against it and another refuséd 
to vote at all. 

A third dissenter was the trial ex- 
aminer, whose recommendation was 
overruled by the board, but who con- 


tended that the discharges were illegal - 


under the Taft-Hartley Act's injunc- 
tion against employer interference with 
union activity. 

He is a bigoted man indeed—and 
certainly should not be connected with 
enforcement of the labor laws—-who 
can approve a campaign by a union to 
induce the public to ruin an employ- 
er's business. Nor are union members 


very bright in adopting that course.: 


They may win a strike that way but 
when it is over where will their jobs 


be ?—Gastonia (N. C.). Gazette. 


Hope He's Right 


T may be, as Charles C. Hertwig of 
the American Cotton Manufactur- 

ers Institute told the Senate Finance 
Committee, that the federal govern- 
ment will collect much more in taxes 
this year than it expects. 

But that it will collect enough to 
make the pending increase in taxes un- 
necessary is Open to question. At least 
it would be hazardous to depend on it, 
because, if taxes do not reach the 
heights expected by Mr. Hertwig, we 
would be in a jam in paying for our 
military program. 

Technically Mr. Hertwig had the 
better of the argument, because he took 
the figures of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers and threw them 
right back in the council's face. 

In its July report the council pre- 
dicted that the gross national product, 
which was $280 billion in 1950, had 
reached the rate of $314 billion in the 
first quarter of 1951. If the. rate con- 
tinues for the rest of the year, Mr. 
Hertwig told the Senate committee, the 
government will collect corresponding- 
ly larger taxes on it, and so the Treas- 


ury estimates of revenue will be ex- 


ceed by several. billions. 

We have had that experience in 
North Carolina, where revenue has 
been consistently larger than estimates, 
because both incomes and prices were 
higher as.a result of inflation, and as a 
result both income and sales taxes 
brought more money into ‘the state 
treasury. 

Mr. Hertwig has logic on his side, 
therefore, in assuming that the federal 


government will likewise take in more 
taxes than it expects. He fortified this 
argument by citing the surplus of $3.5 


billion on June 30, when a deficit of 
$2.7 billion was expected. 


He may be right, and every taxpayer 
will have a pleasant surprise if he is, 
but counting chickens before they are 
hatched has never been a wise habit.— 


Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Southern Woolens 


HREE or four decades ago the 
cotton textile industry began to 
stream South from New England. 
Now, reports the New York Herald 
Tribune, it is the turn of the woolen 
and worsted ‘industry, which is “pull- 
ing out of New England and resettling 
itself in the South, if the recent moves 
of some of the major woolen and 
worsted producers are any indications.” 
There are a good many “indica- 
tions.” Recently the American Woolen 
Co., the nation’s largest, purchased a 
plant near Raleigh together with a 


™, 


A BATTERY FILLER FOR DUNDEE MILLS 
AT GRIFFIN, GA., Mrs. Wyonne Maderias, 
was chosen as Cotton Queen of the Spald- 
ing County Centennial Celebration, and as 
such won an all-expense trip to Cuba and 
Nassau, a wrist watch and many other 
attractive prizes. In the photograph above 
she is being crowned by Erle Cocke, Jr., 
American Legion national commander. 
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machines now in use. Call or 


_ Short cut to lower-cost winding ... 
WHITIN Automatic Bobbin Loader 


for use with the Whitin-Schweiter Filling Winder 


The economies which can be effected through the use of Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling 
Bobbin Winders are already well known to the textile industry. Today, even greater savings are 


assured when these winders are equipped with the new Whitin Automatic Bobbin Loader 


This new attachment consists of a large-capacity hopper from which an automatic supply 
mechanism delivers the empty bobbins to the winder units as they are needed. Various bobbins 
up to 10-1/8” length can be handled..By thus eliminating the time now required by the operator 
to refill the bobbin magazines on the winder units, major increases in filling production per 
operator are effected, with consequent reductions in, cost per wound pound of yarn 


A careful analysis of winder tender job loads, with and without the bobbin loader, clearly | 
proves that increases up to 100% in the winder unit assignment are possible on coarse to medium 


The Whitin Automatic Bobbin Loader 
can be supplied with installations of 
new Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling 
Bobbin Winders or readily attached to 


yarn counts. On most counts, the loader will pay 
for itself in a matter of months, and is an attrac- 
tive investment even when winding the finest 


counts. Why wait any longer to take this 
short cut to lower cost winding? 


write 
your Whitin representative today! 


A. 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ATLANTA, GA. ¢ SPARTANSBURG, S.C ¢ DEXTER, ME. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


large site for future development. It is 
remarkable indeed how much of this 
migration is ending up in North Caro- 
lina, The Raleigh plant of American 
is ‘only one of four new woolen mills 
(Deering-Milliken Co. in Polk County 
is another) either in the planning stage 
or under construction in North Caro- 
lina.” 

Why do established industries mi- 
grate to the South? Two years ago the 
Committee of the South of the Na- 


i 4 
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tional Planning Association undertook 
to discover some of the answers. For 
industry in general there are appar- 
ently three major reasons, and the or- 
der of their importance may surprise 
some of us—good markets, available 
materials, and labor supply. 

“Of these three,’ found the commit- 
tee, ‘‘the market was given as the most 
important reason for locating in the 
South . . . But the committee turned 
up even more surprising information: 
new plants were usually not after 


cheap labor; they wanted labor supply 


¥ 


‘ 
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Spinning 


Looking for an oil that will positively stay in roll necks 


 gnd off leather cork cots? Follow the leaders and change to_ 
NON-FLUID OIL. 7 out of 10 mills today are using NON. 
FLUID OIL fer tep and bottom rolls and saddles. They get 


greater production of clean yarn at lower lubricant cost . . . 


for NON-FLUID OIL does not drip or spatter and lubricates : 


eonstantly until entirely used up. 


We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineering 


service, Write for Bulletin T13-TB and free testing sample 


of NON-FLUID 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRIGANT CO. 


292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N.C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga——Birmingham, Ala.—Charlotte, N.C. 
Detroit, Mich:-—-Greensboro, ©. 
Greenville, -C.——Providerce, R. Lowis, Mo. 


Chicago, Til.---Columbus, Ga. 


DONT YOU BELIEVE IT! Ii anyone approaches 
you with products they swear to be exact imita- 
tions of NON-PLUID OHL, at a lower price, don't 
you believe it! _The basic factors in all industrial 
production preclude paying a littl and getting « 
lot... Remeniber. you only get what you pay for! | 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general 
class of labricants, but is a specific product of 
our manufacture. 
NON.FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costl 


te use. 
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itself and low labor costs—quite a dif- 
ferent thing.” 

For industry in particular—and in 
this instance the woolen industry— 
availability of labor was foremost. ‘In 
locating their plants in the South, 
woolen companies sought to get out- 
side the large highly industrialized dis- 
tricts into smaller towns where there 
are fewer jobs so that textile mill work 
is comparatively more attractive.” 

The point is, we believe, that all 
three of these assets are attractive, 
sometimes in reverse order of impor- 
tance, to migrating industry. The wool- 
en industry is beginning to discover that 
its advantages lie in the very directions 
pursued by the cotton textile industry 
after the turn of the century.—Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen. 


Perfumes Of Arabia 


T is encouraging to hear that Russia 
is talking peace. It is more encour- 
aging to note that at least some of the 
American viewpoint is being published 
in Russian papers. What is not known 
is whether Russia is taking insidious 
steps to neutralize or use in a harmful 
way that which she is publishing. 
A person with an extremely optimis- 


‘tic outlook would have every oppor- 


tunity to feel very much encouraged 
over Russia’s change of front. Past 
experience with Russia, however, 
makes most realists fear a ‘wooden 
horse.’ Nothing is needed more in this 
troubled world than a sense of security 
against war and a feeling that the Com- 
munist leaders sincerely desire to be 
friendly and make peace possible. On 
the other hand, nothing could be more 
disastrous than a false security and a 
hypocritical play being enacted by the 
Soviet nation in order to allay our fears 
and cause us to relax in our program 


to defend ourselves and help protect 


the other peace-loving democratic na- 
tions of the world. 

Russia's hands are entirely too 
bloody for us to put much trust in her 
present lip service to the cause of peace 
and friendship. We are very much 
afraid that there would have to be a 
complete repudiation of the Commun- 
ist leadership and an actual change in 
Russia's form of government for this 
country to feel assured that an honor- 
able pact of friendship could be devel- 
oped. 

Such horrible deeds have been done 
and such treachery and deception has 
been practiced that “‘all the perfumes 
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A COMBINATION 


The CYL-AIR Slasher Dryer combines the advantages 
of cylinder and hot air drying in one efficient and com- 
pact unit. Its production rate is much higher than a 
conventional 2-cylinder dryer section, yet the CYL-AIR 
occupies no more floor space. It can be used with present 
head end, size box, and creel with very little change in 
conventiaqnal operating methods. 


In the completely enclosed CYL-AIR Slasher Dryer, 
air is heated by three double-row steam coils, then cir- 
culated through the wet yarn and around the two 
cylinders by a triple unit centrifugal blower. A large 
percentage of the hot air is recirculated for better 
thermal efficiency. 


The contact drying rate of the 5’ and 7’ cylinders of 
the CYL-AIR is greater than conventional type 
cylinders because of the insulated enclosure and the 
circulated hot air surrounding them. These welded, 


t 

i. INTERIOR OF THE CYL-AIR SLASHER DRYER 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


YL-AIR 


SLASHER 
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CYLINDER and HOT AIR SLASHER DRYER 


dished-head cylinders are made for steam pressures up 
to twenty-two pounds per square inch. 

The CYL-AIR Slasher Dryer is designed for smooth 
operation and low maintenance cost. We will be glad 
to show you how the CYL-AIR can be easily adapted 
to your present slasher equipment. 

The WPF&M CYL-AIR Slasher is one of the com- 

lete line of modern Slashers manufacturered by the 

EST Point FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY—spe- 
cialist in Slasher Room machinery and equipment. 


WPF&M WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 


Standard 2 and 3 Cylinder Slashers | 
Cyl-Air Slashers 
Muiti-Can Slashers 
WPF&M Hi-Speed 4 Cylinder Slashers 
Callaway Sample Slasher 


SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 


Hi-Speed Head Ends with Stretch Control 
| Standard WPF&M Head Ends 
Multi-Motor Drives and Controls 
Temperature, Speed and Tension Control Devices 
Hi-Speed Size Boxes 
Model 50 Size Boxes 
Standard Size Boxes 
Size Kettles and Equipment 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


of Arabia” could not sweeten the smell 
coming from the Soviet empire —Te 
Textorian, Cone Mills Corp. 


The Fur-Bearing Nylon 


FYNHE world is full of animals, many 

of which have strange names and 
habits. Some folks know at least a little 
something about such peculiar crea- 
tures as the armadillo, the panda, the 
ocelot, the kinkajou, the coati mundi, 


the agouti, the capybara, the yak, the 


vicuna, the koala, the platypus, and the 
lemming. 

Fewer have even heard of such ex- 
otic animals as the bongo, the pica, the 


- capajou, the dik-dik, the wombat, the 


echidna, the dingo, the Tasmanian 
devil, the fennec, the chuckwalla, and 
the cuscus. 


You can get books that will tell you - 


about all of these—their food prefer- 
ences, where they live, their mating 
habits, their means of attack and of 
defense, how to hunt them, what kind 
of pets they make, whether they live 


SPINNING and TWISTING 
All Styles and Types 
— WHITIN — DRAPER 
: 
Spinning and Twisting Rings and Holders 


BOBBIN GEARS 
+ 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth — 


“et 


and Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


in groups or go it alone, their instincts, 
hibernation, migration, locomotion and 
so forth. That will make them seem a 
little less strange, perhaps. But the 
creature we'd like to hunt is the fur- 
bearing nylon. 

Is there any such animal? Judge for 
yourself. The Air Force says that nylon 
fur is being used with great success by 
its forces in Arctic service. It is saving 
the taxpayer money, since it only costs 
about one-fifth as much as the wolf 
hides and sheepskins that the Air Force 
used to line flyers’ jackets and hoods 
with. 

That means, apparently, that the 
fur-bearing nylon must be easier to 
trap and skin and tan than most crea- 
tures are, so it must be abundant. But 
so far we haven't seen any women 
around here wearing coats of nylon 
fur. That's strange, come to think of 
it. 

The zoological books, however, 
don't even mention the creature. Does 
anyone know where we could get hold 
of a pair ?—Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette. 


Textile Outlook Now 


NHE textile industry, in which this 
L section is particularly interested, 
has entered the third quarter of the 
year with some evidences of a slacken- 


ing of orders and greater uncertainties 


as to the immediate future. 

The longer-range outlook, however, 
is still good for the industry as a 
whole, according to the best analyses 
of the situation; and the present let- 
down actually has grown out of near- 
record-breaking operations during the 


last 12 months, and is regarded as a 


transition stage which will be succeed- 
ed fairly shortly by higher levels of 
activity as military buying increases 
and civilian demand again becomes 
normal. 

But it is admitted that June brought 
a sharp decline in new orders, and this 
is the basic reason for the present 
period of lag. However, the industry 
finds cheer in an Agriculture Depart- 
ment forecast that near-record domestic 
cotton consumption should prevail 
during the 1951-52 crop year. The fed- 
eral authorities estimate that American 
military buying, especially of heavy 
textiles, will offset fully any decline in 
cotton use due to possibly decreased 


civilian demand. 


There is good reason therefore to 
believe that the months of the fourth 
quarter, or even earlier, will bring re- 
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newal of high rates of cotton manu- 
facture, under the press of larger or- 


ders for both the military and civilian | 


use. 


_ This prospect. is cheering not only | 


to the textile mills and their employees, 


but also to the cotton producers of the | 
South who are now about to harvest 


probably the largest crop of cotton in 


many years—The Greenville (S. C.) 
“News. 


Business Dictionary 


A Program: Any assignment that: | 
can't be completed by one telephone | 


call. 


To Expedite: To confound confu- | 


sion with commotion. 


Co-ordinator: The guy who has a 


desk between two expeditors. 
Consultant (or Expert): Any ordi- | 


nary guy more than 50 miles from 


home. 
Re-Activate: To make carbons and _ 
add more names to the memo. 


To Implement A Program: Hire 


more people and expand the office. 


Under Active Consideration: We're | 


looking in the files for it. 


A Conference: A place where con- | 
versation is substituted for the deari-. 


ness of labor and the loneliness of | 
thought. 

Reliable Source: The guy you just 
met. 

Informed Source: The guy who told | 
the guy you just met. 


Unimpeachable Source: The guy | 


who started the rumor originally. 
A Clarification: To fill in the back- 


ground with so many details that the | 


foreground goes underground. 


We Are Making A Survey: We need 


more time to think of an answer. 


Note And Initial: Let's spread the | 


responsibility for this. 


See Me, Or Let's Discuss: Come 


down to my office. I'm lonesome. 


Let's Get Together On This: 


assuming you're as confused as I am. 


Will Advise You In Due Course: If | 


we figure it out, we'll let you know. 

To Give Someone The Picture: A 
long, confused and inaccurate state- 
ment to a newcomer. | 


Spearhead The Issue: You be the | 


goat. 


Point Up the Issue: To expand one | 


page to 15 pages. 
The Issue Is Closed: I'm tired.of ie 


whole affair. — Seen in innumerable | 
publications during recent months; | 


author unknown but complimented. 
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U.S. Patent Nos. 
2206844 
2252183 


| 


ANOTHER 


PATENTED FEATURE 


Included among the 200 patent grants awarded to the 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is one for the T-12 Slide Hook, 
illustrated. 


Outstanding in service, the STEHEDCO T-12 is the best 
and most efficient Slide Hook on the market today. The 
T-12 reduces binding on the bar, because it has a longer 
bearing surface for the most FREE SLIDING. 


SELF ADJUSTING, it permits minimum separation 
of heddle and is longer wearing . . . more economical. 


Test the T-12 and find out what real slide hook 
satisfaction is. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Other Offices and Plants 
Greenville, S.C. Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant... Greenville, S. 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
310 St. Hubert Street Canada 


Stchedco ana Southern 

| OF The Products That Weave The World’s Needs 

| 

 Sichedaco § 

| 


Precision is never an accident. Unvarying quality 


| 
must be put there by the maker . . . whether it’s 
* i in Victor Mill Starch, bolts or screws. 
.. Mill men know that Victor’s uniformity shows 
up in better penetration, stronger warps, greater 
| 


smoothness, fewer slashing problems. 


That’s why both Victor and the Keever man are 


known as Weaver’s Friend.” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 = 


Corn, 
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Textile Schools 


_ This ts the time of year when many textile mill employees 

have to decide whether or not sons, who graduated from 
high schools last June, shall enter the mill with the idea of 
working their way up, or shall attend a textile school, such 
as North Carolina State College, Clemson College or Geor- 
gia Tech. 

When the textile mill employees were of the same age 
of their sons, textile school graduates were not, as a rule, 
very popular with mill managers and a young man entering 
a mill had about as much chance to advance as one who 
spent four years at textile school. 

Wages were very low in those days and very few of them 
had parents who could spare enough to pay for a son's 
college education. 

Today many mills begin in January to send representa- 
tives to the leading schools of textiles to look over as poten- 
tial employees the boys who will graduate the following 
June. 

Many of the most able and successful textile manufac- 


turers are men who came up through the mill and there 


will always be some who because of exceptional ability will 
reach the top that way. 

Because textile manufacturing has become far more tech- 
nical and complicated than in the past and because the 
schools of textiles have been greatly improved, no one will 
deny that the young man who secures a textile education 
will have a far greater chance to advance than one who 
enters the mill with only a high school education. 

The wages of mill employees are now high enough for 
many of them to be able to finance part of a son's education 
and most colleges and most of the local civic clubs have 
loan funds from which worthy boys can secure loans which 
can be repaid over a period of years after graduation. 
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The starting salaries of textile school graduates are now 
so high that it is not difficult for them to liquidate an in- 
debtedness of that kind in a comparatively short time. 

The student entering a textile school now usually has 
the choice of the following courses: 

(1) Textile Manufacturing. 

(2) Textile Management. 

(3) Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

(4) Yarn Manufacturing. 

(5) Weaving and Designing. 

(6) Wool Manufacturing. 

(7) Knitting. 

Each of these courses leaders to a different type of em- 
ployment. 

We feel that mill employees who can manage to send 
their sons to a textile school will be giving them a much 
better chance to earn a good living. 


U.S. Sales Tax 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association favors a 
Federal retail sales tax but only as an alternative to a general 
manufacturers’ excise levy. 

Ralph W. Button of New York, head of the association’s 
taxation committee, said: 
our people would accept a national retail sales tax in lieu of 
a broad manufacturers’ excise tax if the facts of the problem 
were laid before them in a straight-forward manner.”’ 

He said the retail tax would have these advantages over 
the manufacturers’ levy: It could not be pyramided and 
would not be figured in cost-of-living statistics and thus 
lead to new wage demands. 

While the National Retail:Dry Goods Association favors 
a retail sales tax only as an alternative to a general manufac- 
turers’ excise tax, we have long believed that a Federal 
rétail sales tax is the only means which can be found to 
liquidate the immense indebtedness of this country. 

We favor cancelling all state sales taxes, levying a 5 
per cent retail sales tax which would be collected by the 
U. S. Department of Internal Revenue, which would then 
turn over to each state 21/, per cent of the retail sales tax 
collected within that state. 

A retail sales tax is the fairest tax tiich can be levied 
and it reaches many persons which benefit from government 
and state services but pay no taxes in return. 

Having lived in a state which has had a 3 per cent sales 
tax for 18 years, we know that it is a painless but fair system 


of securing revenue, and that after people become accus- 
tomed to a retail sales tax, they scarcely realize that it is: 


being paid by them. 


Dan River €.1.0. Now Collecting Dues 


With very much interest we note the following: 


Danville, Va., Aug. 8——The. Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(C1.0.) announced today that it has begun collecting dues from 
its local members through a union collecting agency. 

This means that check-off system, which was forced upon 
the Dan River Mills during the recent war by the War 
Labor Board, will no longer exist at those mills. 

The Dan River Mills, which frequently sets the pattern 
for other Southern mills, has refused to continue to act as a 
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“T have faith and confidence that . 


EDITORIALS 


dues collection agency for the C.1.O. and no one can give 
any sound reason why they should act in that capacity. 

Other organizations collect dues from their members and 
the C.1.O. certainly gets enough dues from Dan River Mills 
members to operate its own dues collection agency. It is 
reported that they have been getting about $4,000 per 
week, or $200,000 per year, but they certainly did not use 
much of it to help their members during the recent strike. 

Emmanuel Boggs, the local T.W.U.A. leader, Emil Rieve, 
George Baldanzi and all of the C.I.O. officials drew full 
salaries during every week of the strike but the local mém 
bers lost large sums in wages and received only a soul 
amount of food from the $200,000 which the Dan River 
Mills had been forced to take from their pay envelopes, 
during the previous 12 months, and deliver to Emmanuel 
Boggs. 

From ‘now on the C.I.O. will have to collect the dues 
from its members and that is as it should be. 

The Dan River Mills has also insisted that any new con- 
tract shall contain a clause terminating it in case of a strike. 

That is a wise provision: because there is no legitimate 
reason why a mill which has been shut down by a strike 
should continue to be bound by a contract with the union 
which caused the strike. 

Reports from Danville say that the members of the Dan 
River Mills C.1.O. are so resentful of the recent six-week 
strike and the loss in wages which they sustained that they 
are leaving the union in droves and that it is doubtful that 
the C.I.O. can long claim to represent the workers. 

We congratulate the management of the Dan River Mills 
for standing firm in their refusal to continue to collect dues 
for the union and their insisterice that a union contract be 

cancelled in case of a strike, 


Second Annual Conclave 


The Second Annual Conclave of graduates and former 
students of the School of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College will be held this year on a Friday and a Saturday 


‘during the last part of October or the early part of Novem- 


ber. 

The Friday morning and afternoon sessions and the 
Saturday morning session, as was the case last year, will be 
somewhat in the nature of refresher courses and attention 
will be called to recent developments in textile manufactur- 
ing. | 

Friday night there will be a banquet with TEXTILE BUL- 
LETIN acting as host during the social hour which proceeds 
the banquet. 

The attendance at the 1950 conclave was approximately 
220 and it was such a success and was so enjoyable that it 1s 
believed that fully 300 will be present this year. New York 
alumni have already booked more than a solid Pullman car. 

Men who are working upon their jobs day after day are 
liable to get.into somewhat of a rut and it does them good 


‘to be able to meet with others in the same line of business 


and exchange ideas. 

The program has not yet been completed and therefore 
cannot yet be announced, but is certain to be on a par with 
that of last year. 

One worthwhile feature of the conclave is that it pro- 
motes the acquaintance of the younger alumni with the 
older alumni. 
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Nomenclature Of Crime 


The daily newspapers of Aug. 8 carried two interesting 
items. 

(1)Gangsters were ot to death Py rival gangsters in 
Hollywood, Cal. 


(2) A professional gambler was blown to bits by dyna- 
mite attached to his mail box at Grapevine, Tex. 


Had a Negro rapist been shot to death in the South, 
most of the newspapers in the North and West would have 
used big headlines to carry the news and many of them 
would have written editorials about the “lynching’’ in the 
South. 

The killing of men in California and Texas because they 
were cutting in on rackets or gambling privileges did not 
rate large headlines or editorials of condemnation. 


Clarendon County 


By a recent 2 to 1 decision a Federal Court refused to 
order Clarendon County, S. C., to admit Negroes to white 
schools but did order the county to bring the Negro schools 
up to par with the white schools. 

That decision gave the impression that Clarendon County 
was not doing right by the Negroes but statistics show that 
they are now paying $275,000 per year to Negro teachers 
as against $186,000 paid white teachers. 

White people in Clarendon County pay 80 per cent of 
the property taxes and 85 per cent of the State and Federal 
taxes, but that 70 per cent of benefit money distributed in 
the county goes to Negroes. 

The following Clarendon County statistics will be found 
interesting: 


White Negro 
Number of Schools . 12 60 
Number of Teachers .... 97 202 
Salaries of Teachers ..... $186,129 $275,124 
Enrollment of Schools. ... % 2.375 6.780 
Average School Attendance . aes | 2.084 5,085 
Proportion of Property Taxes paid ........ 80% 20% 
Portion of State and Federal Taxes ..... 85% 15% 
Portion of benefit money goes to . . | 30% 70% 


South Carolinian Slanders His State 


We notice the following newspaper story: 


San Francisco, Aug. 9—A South Carolina attorney says his state 
is controlled by a Northern financial combine that has created one 
of the most despotic governments that ever existed. 

John B. Culbertson, a Greenville, S. C., attorney, told the con- 
vention of the National Association of Claimants’ Compensation 
Attorneys here yesterday: “The state's entire economy is controlled 
not by South Carolinians but by foreign interests, chiefly from New 
York, Massachusetts and other New England states. with some 
British interests thrown in for good measure.”’ 

He said the State Legislature is nothing more than a puppet in 
the hands of textile interests, power trusts and railroads. The 
moved to South Carolina, Culbertson said, to escape Northern. taxes 
and to seek cheap power and labor. 


We do not know John B. Culbertson, in fact never heard 
of him, but we do know that his statements were false. 

It is unfortunate that a man willing to make such false 
statements about his home state should get an opportunity 
to do so in far away California where people may think that 
he is a representative citizen. 

Juding by the name of ‘the organization whose convention 
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HEDDLES e REEDS | 
Standard, Drawing-In Pitchband, All-Metal, 
(Slotted and Cut-Out.) ® Carbon or Stainless Steel 


LOOM Hi 


ALUMINUM — MAGNESIUM 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


ING- 
DRAWING-IN HEpp, Es 


Emmons cut-out and slotted 
drawing-in heddiles for use 
with Barber-Colman draw- 
ing-in machines. 


Emmons Rigidreed: Light— 
Resilient — Strong — Com- 
pact — L-a-s-t-i-n-g! 


EMMONS. Leaders in Loom Harness Equipment Since 1867! 


The two new EMMONS products spotlighted here are the very latest in progres- 
sive loom harness equipment. They are perfect examples of EMMONS leader- 
ship in loom harness design and manufacture. Ask for the new EMMONS 
RIGIDREED catalog page. 


NEW JERSEY LOS ANGELES. CAL. GREENSBORO, N. C. 


HENDRIK VAN BREDERODE E. G. PAULES, 1762 West Vernon Ave. R. F. COE, Box 221 
311. Godwin Ave., Midland Park Phone AX 3-6265 — Covering the Covering the Carolinas, 
Phone Ridgewood 6-0760 West Coast & British Columbia Virginia & Tennessee 
Covering N. Y., N. J. & Penn. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. CANADA 
ALBERT R. BREEN Branch Plant IAN M. HALDANE CO. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. GEORGE FIELD, Mar. P. ©. Box 54, London, Ontario 
Phone Harrison 7140 P. O. Box 2036, Phone 3-7503 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
ARTHUR HARRIS W. H. GIBSON 
P. O. Box 1982 1743 McKinley Ave. 
Phone Main 2643 Phone 12-945] 


WEAVE ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Main Office and Plant: EAMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


EMMONS 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1951 — 
Sept. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga. 


Sept. 10-12—SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL CONFERENCE, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, WN. C. 


Sept. 12-—~-A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 
Sept. 13-14—Fall meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Swampscott, Mass. 


Sept. 20-21—Annual convention, SOUTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EDITORS, Asheville, N. C. 


Sept. 22—-PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 
N. ©. 

Sept. 28—Annual meeting, SOUTHERN COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 

Oct. 3—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct, 8-12—NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION, Chicago, 
Th. 

Oct. 12—-TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Clemson (8S. C.) 
House Hotel. 


Oct. 13—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, S.T.A., Erwin Mills Auditorium, 
Durham, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 18-19—Annual convention, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Oct. 27—-NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8.T.A. 


Nov. 3}—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., Clemson C.) School of 
Textiles. ° 


Nov. 1—~A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Nov. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City: 


Nov. 10—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A,., Charlotte, N. C 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 


Dec. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 
Builders Club, New York City. 


Dec. 8—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


Dec. 13-14—Film,. Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Division, SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


— 


Jan. 14-17—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 


April 16-17—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson (8S. C.) House 
Hotel. 


April 16-18—Annua! convention, COTTON. MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fia.) Hotel and. Club. 


May 6-9—INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium, 


May 15-17—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 15-17—Annua! convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 12-14—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 5. C. 


June 23-27—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hote! Statler, New York City. 


Nov. 6-8—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass. 


— 1953 — 
Sept, 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. ‘ 
— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1--AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atlan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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he was attending, we are inclined to rate him as an unsuc- 
cessful ambulance chaser. 


Swelling Government Pay Rolls 


A gentleman who has recently spent some time in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and is not given to making wild or inaccurate 
statements, says that during the past 60 days, Government 
agencies in Washington have added employees at the rate 
of more than 2,000 per day. He states that so many un- 
necessary employees have been added that it has been difh- 
cult to find duties for them to perform and that some have 


been told to do their personal correspondence at their . 


desks so that they can appear to be busy. We can not 
absolutely vouch for that statement but we regard our in- 
formant as reliable. 

We do know that Europe is swarming with American men 
and women. whose travel expenses are being paid by the 
United States. For many years Congressmen and Senators 
have been traveling abroad at public expense but now every 
conceivable excuse is being used to give European tours to 
civilians at the taxpayer's expense. 


The Hart Cotton Mill Decision 


One of the most unfair decisions ever rendered by the 
National Labor Relations Board, that relating to the Hart 
Cotton Mills of Tarboro, N. C., has been overruled by a 
unanimous vote of the United States Court of Appeals sit- 
ting at Richmond, Va. 

After fifteen bargaining conferences lasting from March 
31 to May 12, 1949, and after agreement had been reached 
upon all but four of the issues, none of them of major 
importance, the C.I.O. ordered a strike at the Hart Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 

The strike was marked by violence. Thirty or forty men 
were convicted of assaulting those who desired to work, 
three persons were convicted of firing bullets into the home 
of a watchman and one person assaulted the manager by 
striking him in the face. i 

In spite of court injunctions, the gates were blocked by 
mass picketing for a month after most of the employees 
had returned to’ work. 

The trial examiner, whom the National Labor Relations 
Board sent to Tarboro, absolutely ignored all of the facts 
surrounding the case, including the lawless acts committed 


by the strikers, and reported that the mill had refused to 


negotiate with the union and was entirely to blame. 

We doubt that any greater liar has ever written a report 
on a labor disturbance. 

The National Labor Relations Board accepted the trial 

examiner's report without question and ordered the Hart 
Cotton Mills to reinstate striking employees to the same or 
equivalent jobs and to make whole each employee for any 
loss in pay. As the strike had lasted for several months, the 
back pay ordered amounted to an immense sum. 
_ Pierce & Blakeney of Charlotte, N. C., as attorneys for 
the Hart Cotton Mills, appealed the case and presented 
undeniable evidence that the trial examiner's report, which 
was accepted by the National Labor Relations Board, was a 
gross misrepresentation of the facts. 

The Court of Appeals by a unanimous vote set aside the 
order of the National Labor Relations Board. 
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Every year friction puts its hand in UV. S. indus- 
try’s pocket to the tune of two billion dollars— 
for repairs, lost production time, and reduced 
plant efficiency. | 

You can reduce the “take” of friction in your 


plant by adopting Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service. Through this ¢o-operative plan you get 
year-round effective help on lubrication and main- 
tenance problems—and on any other problem that 
involves petroleum products, such as cutting oils, 


quenching oils, fuel oils, rust preventives, petro- 
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GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 
CAN HELP YOU BRING MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 


leum solvents, waxes, and special process oils. 

Scores of plants in every industry credit Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service with practical as- 
sistance to operating and maintenance personnel 
in reducing costs straight down the line. The 
knowledge and experience of Gulf technologists 
can be profitably applied to many of your operat- 
ing and maintenance problems. | 

Call your nearest Gulf office today for further 
information on -this advanced service plan. Or 
mail the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Room 719, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. TB 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.” 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Truman leaders and Fair Dealers are dallying with the thought 


of a joint Democratic and Republican nomination of Hisenhower 
next year. Principal proponents are internationalists who favor 
prolonged economic and military aid to Europe and "depressed" 
world areas. It is also wrapped around civil rights, and social- 
ized housing and medicine. If the idea catches on, Truman is 
expected to declare himself out as a candidate for renomination, 


A coalition nomination for Eisenhower involves hundreds of 
deals in the making, some of them abroad. Few top leaders in 
either party regard it as feasible or practical. Chief promoters 
include union leaders generally, and Claude Pepper, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Chester Bowles, Leon Henderson, Jim Murray, Wayne Morse, 


William Benton and Jim Duff, with Dewey and Stassen fully informed 
of the move. 


his Fair Deal leaders are finding that the revolt in the 
South against Truman is sharp, deep and hard, and far stronger 
and better led than in 1948. There's “inside” talk among them 
to nominate a Southerner for second place on next year's ticket 
to try to break the revolt. Those mentioned most often are Estes 
Kefauver and Lister Hill, both ardent Fair Dealers and high up 
in Truman's confidence. 


Big C.1.0. unions dominated by Communists are the chief 
contributors to the bail fund of the Civil Rights Congress, ac- 
cording to Department of Justice officials. Frederick V. Field 
and others went to jail for refusing to reveal sources of the 
money. If they had done so a whole roster of C.1.0. "red" 
unionists would have faced indictment for embezzlement of union 
funds. 


The Department of Justice knows that for several years the 
big C.1I.0.’ Communist unions have quietly leaked funds and dues 
to the Communist Party and its "red fronts." Hundreds of cancelled 
checks, payable to the Civil Rights Congress and charged against 
union funds, have been uncovered by Justice agents. Whether there 
will be indictments is not admitted by the Attorney General. 


Sufficient records have been seized by the Department to ° 
reveal that since 1937 there has been a steady stream of dues and 
union funds flowing into "red pockets." One Detroit union alone 
in earlier years poured out over a half million dollars. Commun- 
ists were deliberately infiltrated into key union positions to 
facilitate the "leakage." 


Diversion of union funds to other causes, political and 
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FOR TOP LOOM PERFORMANCE 


In the modern textile mill, added loom ‘strength and stamina are vitally 
essential to meet the requirements of hurried production schedules. The quickest 
and most economical way to realize this “extra production” is to install Bahan 
Top Girts on your present looms. Bahan Top Girts take up where the loom 
itself leaves off . . . afford smoother, faster operation of the loom . . . cut main- 
tenance costs to the bone . . .-result in a higher quality of fabrics . . . help 


to make weaving more profitable. 


Write Bahan today for full details. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Caroling 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


subversive, is believed by some members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to be the chief reason of unions for making public | 
accountings of their incomes. Full revelation of the bail bond | 
scandal would probably give strong impetus to the: proposal to 
require complete accountings of all union funds. 


Pressure for stupendous spending this year is not coming 
from Truman so much as it is from the Senate. Big spending is led 
by nine senators from seven small and medium states, all Fair 
Dealers. The Senate has raised the House sums in every appro- 
priation bill coming up in July, adding almost $6 billion. 


| Poor arguments made by military witnesses before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the $8.5 billion foreign aid bill 
may lead to wholesale shifts of Army officers. General Marshall 
may retire, too. Truman was furious at the rambling arguments, 
and ordered the State Department to issue new strong statements 
of Russian military strength. 


All workers in and out of industry would be given cost-of- : 
living pay increases under a proposal unanimously advanced by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Such increases have been allowed here- 
tofore only to the three million workers covered by union contracts 
with escalator clauses. Chairman Taylor said W.S.B. has decided 


“wages should be related to cost of living," which sets up a 
new primary rule. 


Senate Republicans assert the belief Truman is deliberately 
provoking inflation, and moving toward five and ten-cent dollars, 
as a step for retiring part of the national debt. They call it 
printing press money, and point out that debt retirement would 
be by means of a capital levy due to depreciated money. 


The record-breaking $56 billion defense spending bill passed 
by. the House is $1.5 billion less than Truman sought, but $8 | 
billion higher than last year's defense bill. But the bill does | 
not include current Korean war costs, or proposed military con- 
struction projects over the world. 


Big government has become so huge in its details and com- 
plexities that Congress cannot handle the costs and grants with ! 
the existing legislative machinery. With more than two months' 
delay in passing money spending bills, leaders are earnestly 
studying means to simplify and streamline the legislative proc- 
esses. Measures to this end will come up in the next Congress. 


Wage Stabilization Board is clearing the way to scrap the | 
ten per cent wage increase formula, and set a goal of 15 per cent. | 
- This means a new round of wage increases this Fall. The action | 
is taken as a concession to union leaders who want "recent gains 
consolidated and expanded." 


| All federal workers will be given a pay raise of $400 a 
year under a bill approved by the House Civil Service Committee. — 
Passage in both houses is deemed certain. The bill comes at a time : 


when about 2,900 new employees a week are being ages to the : 
federal payrolls. 
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Experience counts—especially in the 


~ 2 paper business! And Dillard Paper 
2 Company, which has been meeting the 


paper requirements of Southern indus- 


tries and institutions for.25 years, has 


i \ : a that useful experience: Now Dillard has 
Set ae , nine houses, all offering the services of 
\ ae ce specialists in all problems of paper and 
packaging. Dillard is the South’s con- 


venient source of supply for all paper 


needs. 


PAPER 


GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * GREENVILLE * COLUMBIA 
ROANOKE * BRISTOL * WILMINGTON * MACON * KNOXVILLE 


“19 46 [_Sowenty-five Vears of Service and Experience 1951 
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“LOOM PARTS 
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SPRING BACK DOBBY JACK BB 
Complete with Top and Bottom 


dened Shoe 


There's 
ONE LEADER 
in any field... 


WE ARE GLAD TO SET THE PACE | 
BECAUSE IT HELPS OUR MILL FRIENDS 


: THE MORE SOURCES THERE ARE, for better-made | 
: loom parts, the greater will be the improvement in weaving 
% operations throughout the entire textile industry. Fewer 
: loom stops, easier and quicker repairs, faster operation, | 
EN LOOMS ‘ better fabrics . ... all come from fhe use of loom parts 
properly designed to stand the excessive wear and tear of / 
present-day production requirements. | B 
ti Fi IMPROVED LOOM PARTS are the result of com- . 
bining engineering principles with the use of materials ex- 
actly suited to a particular need. Stresses and strains have 7 
| 
been anticipated and relieved. The ports have been 5 
improved .. . HFL-improved! | 
t] 
Why not use the best? Why not standardize on HFL im- t ee 
c 
proved loom parts? Why not take full advantage of g 
LIVERMORE LEADERSHIP? 
K FOR SILK LOOMS a 
ooks 
q / 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES & PLANT 
H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATION BOSTON 34,MASS.. 
ESTABLISHED 188/ SOUTHERN DIVISION 4 
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Carpet manufacturing plant of James Lees & Sons Co. at Glasgow, Va. 


Those ‘Heavenly Carpets Lees 


T Glasgow, Va., in the foothills.of the scenic Blue 
Ridge Mountains, just a few miles from Naturai 
Bridge, stands one of the most modern and unique carpet 
mills in the world. It is the mill of James Lees & Sons 
Co., well-known manufacturer of carpets for over a hun- 
dred years, with headquarters at Bridgeport, Pa. 

Ground for the Glasgow mill was broken in 1934. This 
mill manufactures “Those Heavenly Carpets by Lees’’—in 
Wilton, velvet and Axminster, and today occupies over 
20 acres or approximately 900,000 square feet of factory 
space on a single floor, under one roof. It contains 24 of 
the widest gauge spinning frames ever built. The spin- 
ning mill proper is completely temperature and humidity 
controlled. 

Glazed tile walls reduce maintenance costs. Acoustical 
ceilings reduce noise. The entire plant is equipped with 
a sound amplification system for music and announcements. 
Present employment is around 2,000, with an annual pay- 
roll approaching $6,000,000. . 


An Ideal Location 


The story of how this mill came to be located in a hitherto 
rural community is one that interested us immensely, on the 
occasion of our visit to this most modern of mills, with 
Robert Bowman and William Dickson, Link-Belt sales engi- 
neers from Philadelphia and Baltimore, to photograph a 
few of the many items of Link-Belt power transmission em- 
ployed on the various units of mill equipment. 

Mr. Earl B. Morgan, recently. retired vice-president . of 
the Lees organization, traveled South from Bridgeport in 
1933, as the story goes, in search of a site on which to build 
the “most original carpet mill in America,” After inspecting 
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more than a hundred sites below the Mason-Dixon line, he 
finally arrived at Glasgow. There, near the conjunction of 


_ the Maury and James Rivers he saw an undeveloped tract 


of level land covering an area of over a hundred acres. On 
one side of it was the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and on 
the other the Norfolk & Western. Good access secondary 
highways led from the town to two of the principal main 
highways both North-South and East-West, and it was truly 
a perfect location. 

Investigation shortly revealed that the only reason some- 
one else hadn't bought it, comprised a story in itself. In 
1889, it was found that the land contained iron ore, and 
promotional plans had been laid to make Glasgow a boom 
town. Land was divided and sold. An expensive hotel was 
built. But then it was found that, because of the poor 
grade of the ore, it would be unprofitable to mine it. The 
particular hundred acres that Earl Morgan so admired had 
been divided into numerous individual lots, and the descend- 
ants of the original owners were either unknown or widely 
scattered. One ten-acre lot, however, was owned by Charles 
Locker, famous civil engineer, who was a native of Rock- 
bridge County. Morgan succeeded in buying this sizeable 
lot, but it took years of intensive legal work to establish 
the titles and purchase the rest of the 100 acres. 

In the process of establishing the new mill, it was defi- 
nitely agreed that no outside labor would be brought into 
the community, The local labor in the county consisted 
mainly of farmers of English and Scotch-Irish extraction, 
whose families had lived in the area for many generations. 
The surnames of many of the employees in the mill today 
may be found in the cemeteries, dating back 200 years 
or more. 

It was the general belief of industry at that time that 
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rural labor could never be taught how to operate modern 
carpet machinery efficiently. Nevertheless, the Lees com- 
pany, which was then under the leadership of A. T. East- 
wick, decided to risk the experiment. Under the direction 
of Earl Morgan, who was the first general manager of the 
new mill, an old tea room in Glasgow was rented and a 
half dozen experts were brought in from the company’s 
Philadelphia carpet mill. A few narrow looms were in- 
stalled, and the training of local operators was begun. These 
local people served as on-the-job instructors when the first 
part of the new mill was ready for occupancy in mid-1935. 
Contrary to pessimistic predictions, the plan was a com- 
plete success. The people were highly intelligent, learned 
quickly and, most important, learned to pass their new 
skills on to others. 

In 1937, the plant was enlarged to twice its original size 
and the employees numbered about 600. An Axminster 
carpet mill was completed in 1941, and employment was 


more than doubled. When the war came, the major por- 


tion of the plant was converted to the production of canvas 
duck for the Army and Navy. And the Blueridge Company, 
as it was called locally, won the Army-Navy “E” award with 
four stars. 

In September, 1945, work was started on a new yarn 
_ spinning mill and dyehouse, and this project was completed 
in 1947. At a cost of around $450,000, a completely 
equipped industrial waste plant was built to neutralize and 
purify the acid dye waste and alkaline scouring waste before 
emptying in the Maury River. Other major additions to 
the mill were completed in 1949. 


We Tour the Plant 


In the company of Jack Leary, our genial host and guide 
on a tour of this mammoth plant, we learned and saw en- 
tirely too many interesting things to be able to cram them 
all into this short story. Aside from the modern equip- 
ment and the size and roominess of the plant, we noted 
' particularly the ait of friendliness that prevailed. 

Mr. Leary explained that there are no “‘bosses’’ at Lees; 
that the management had in most cases arrived the “hard 
way,’ and that Wert Faulkner, the present general man- 
ager, himself had been a native of the region when the 
plant was first established. It was stressed that the people 


who operated the wool carding machines, the spinning 
frames, the dye vats and the looms were the most important 
factors in the production of carpet, as they controlled con- 
tinuity and reliability of production but that conversely 
there probably would not even be a plant if the modern 
machines they controlled were non-existent. 


Carpet making starts with the production of the yarn 
from wool shipped to Lees in bales weighing 400 or 500 
to 900 pounds, from such countries as Argentina, Scotland, 
India, Irag, Egypt and Syria. The wools grown through- 
out the world can be divided into two kinds—carpet and_ 
clothing wools. The United States gets only soft, fine- 
diameter clothing wools from its sheep. Thus, every pound 
of wool used by Lees in the manufacture of carpets and rugs 
must be imported from other countries. About 85 per cent 
of the wool received is clipped-wool taken from live, healthy 
sheep by shearing the animal, either once or twice a year. 
The other 15 per cent is pulled-wool removed from the 
hides of slaughtered sheep by chemical action. 


Sheep, like other animals, grow wool in various natural 
colors. These colors usually appear on the animal in spots, 
About 80 per cent of the wool grown is white. The colored 
wools (yellow, fawn, brown, gtay, black) are sorted and 
packed separately in the countries of origin. Wools from 
different countries have various characteristics. The most . 
important characteristics are: (1) Color, which ts quite 
important from the standpoint of being able to dye the 
wool in any desired color. Consequently, white wool its 
in prior demand and usually commands a higher price. 
(2) Strength of fiber, or ability to carry a dead load. (3) 
Stiffness, or the ability of the fiber to carry a load without 
deformation or becoming soft and mushy. (4) Elasticity, 
or the ability of the fiber to undergo deformation and re- 
turn to its original shape upon cessation of deforming 
force. (5) Coverage, or the ability of the fiber to spread 
over a surface to conceal it. In other words, the wool fibers 
should make a fat yarn in order to cover the face of the 
carpet completely. (6) Resilience, so that the wool fibers 
in the carpet will be able to give way without breaking 
or remaining in a crushed position when the foot is re- 
moved. (7) Toughness, or the ability of the fiber to endure 
large, permanent deformation without rupture. 


In order to make good carpet yarns, it is mecessary to 


At left, a Curtis & Marble carpet shearing machine in the Lees plant. 
ing a Proctor & Schwartz dryer. 
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At right, Axminster carpet starting through backsizing saipeliitene prior te enter- 
The shearer and backsizing machine both are equipped with Link-Belt P.1.V. variable speed drives. 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
Synthetic Fibers 


New, and Rebuilt, Single-Process Pickers — 
The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 


ing System has consistently produced more uni- 


’ form card sliver than any other picking system. 


| Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 


AldricH 
Works 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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mix a number of these foreign wools together. This opera- 
tion is called blending. By using a percentage of a number 
of different kinds of wool, a carpet yarn of more uniform 
quality is produced, which furthermore is more readily re- 
produced. 

In preparing the wool to make carpet yarn, it must first 
be sorted to remove even small bits of color remaining in 
the white, and remove such extraneous material as cotton, 
rayon or vegetable material inasmuch as the wool dyes would 
not cover them, The objectionable item of cotton may be 


Scenes in the Glasgow plant of James Lees. Top left, 


a wrapping string from a workman's lunch, and often is. 
Another troublesome item is the hot tar or red paint that 
sheep grazers in Scotland and Ireland apply to the wool 
on some part of the body of each sheep as the only means 
of ownership identification. Grazing land being limited, 
several farmers may rent the same pasture for the sheep to 
graze on for five or six months. At Lees, we see women 
with shears or scissors cutting the black tar or red paint 
marks from the wool because the dyestuff would not cover 
these markings. Still another concern is to be sure to elimt- 
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Butterworth jute yarn slasher. Center right, Lansdowne 24/4 wool beamer. Lower left, another view of the wool beamer, which is equipped with a 
five-horsepower Link-Belt Electrofluid gearmotor and a ten-horsepower Link-Belt motorized P.1.V. variable speed drive. Lower right, the weave shed 


at Glasgow. 
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The Foster-Muschamp ‘“‘Autoquill” is designed to 
produce automatically uniform packages of the highest 
quality. It will wind any type of yarn on stick quills 


varying from 13/16" to 5-1/2" traverse, with straight 
or oblique ends. | 


Normally equipped for single end winding, it can 
be fitted for winding as many as four ends at speeds up 
to 2,500 r.p.m. (stick quills) and 5,000 r.p.m. (flanged 
quills). The magazine holds 40 average size quills 


and is easily adjustable to cover the full range of quill 
sizes. 


Contact main office or representatives for complete 
details, 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C. 


Ross Whitehead & Company, Limited, 


¢ Canadian Representative: 


1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada « 
European Representative: Muschamp Taylor Limited, Manchester, England. 


bic. 


Close-up showing measuring device, visual 
starting handle. 


traverse adjustment dial, an 


 \ THE FOSTER-MUSCHAMP 


“AUTOQUILL” HIGHLIGHTS: 


Choice of 4 cams for traverse lengths 
from 13/16” to 5-1/2”. 


Adjustable visual scale for direct 
reading of traverse length. 
Instantaneous stop motion. 


Accurate yarn measuring device and 


visual scale for reading yarn length 
wound, 


Taper end mechanism adjustable from 
straight to full taper ended quills. 
Drive: Requires 1/10 h.p. per spindle. 


Rugged construction for maximum 
stability and minimum vibration. 


FOSTER 


WINDERS 


QUALITY WINDERS FOR ALL TYPES OF YARNS 
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nate the moth balls that come with bales of wool shipped 
from India. 


Blending, Scouring, Blending 


As many as ten different types of fleeces are put together 
on a long mixing apron conveyor in percentages that the 
master blender prescribes to assure a yarn that will make 
the best-looking and longest wearing carpet. From this 
apron, the waol passes to a feeder which regulates the 
amount to be processed per hour, and then to a. picking 
machine which opens the matted fleeces and in turn dis- 
charges to a duster or beater for automatic removal of 
particles of sand and earth. 

Now the wool passes through a tub of water with an 
alkali added under controlled temperature and then through 
two squeeze rollers to another bowl in which soap has 
been added. Then the excess water is removed, and the 
wool conveyed through three more bowls, all with clear 
water for rinsing. Thoroughly scoured, the wool now passes 
to a dryer to be brought down to the required moisture con- 
tent. By now the original dirty, smelly mass of wool has 
lost about 35 per cent of its weight and is as sweet as 
new mown hay, 

The next step on the wool’s journey is in the blending 
room, where it must be carefully handled to get all lengths 
and sizes of fiber equally mixed throughout the mass. Here 
the wool is: built up in layers from the floor to ceiling with 
the help of floor conveyors and ceiling belts, and then with- 
drawn vertically like cutting yourself a piece of layer cake. 
The wool goes through this blending process three times, 
and meanwhile travels through a picker which further teases 
the wool into a more open state, ready for the carding ma- 
chines in the card room. 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing 


Carding is a combing-out process, accomplished by pull- 
ing the wool through the teeth of the carding machines, 
of which the Lees plant has quite a number. This is done 
with great care by starting with teeth wide apart on first 
cylinder of machine and gradually having the teeth closer 
together on succeeding cylinders,< to open. and lay all fibers 
parallel, freeing them of lumps, and doing all this without 
fiber breakage. 

At delivery end of carding machines, the continuous web 


of carded wool is put on spools, without twist, to feed the 
next operation, which is spinning. In the spinning room, 
the spinning machines further parallel the fiber, draw out 
thick places, and put the desired twist in the single thread, 
for strength. Still further paralleling of the fiber is accom- 
plished by what is known as draft. 


Now wound on a bobbin, the yarn is transported from 
the spinning to the twisting department, where it is given 
yarn, or a soft twist as needed for other velvets, Axminster 
yarn, or a soft twist as needed for other Velvets, Axminster 
or Wilton carpets. The twist may be two, three or four-ply. 

The wool yarn is next ‘sent to the dyehouse if it is to 
be woven into carpet in other than the clear white. The 
dyeing is done in modern stainless steel vats so that not a 
trace of dye can carry over into the next batch of dyestuff. 

Wool preparation, carding, spinning, twisting, dyeing, 
weaving, finishing, shipping, are consecutive steps, but it 
should be borne in mind that wool forms only the all- 
important pile fabric or weaving surface of the carpet. The 
backing materials too are very important, and no good pile 
covering can be made without them. They are necessary 
to create the weave which binds the wool into the fabric, 
and to form a support for the wool. Cotton yarns form the 
warp or lengthwise yarns; cotton and jute form the weft or 
crosswise yarns; and jute is usually employed for the ‘‘stuffer 
yarns’ which give strength and body to the fabric. The 
cotton comes from our Southern states, or is imported from 
Egypt. When spun into yarns, it is strong, durable and not 
easily stretched. Jute is grown in India. 


Carpet Weaving 


Space does not permit our entering into a discussion of 
methods of weaving employed at Lees; or the functions 
of the various carpet finishing machines; or even the won- 
ders of the Lees laboratories for assuring accurate measure- 
ment of textile properties, both physical and chemical. They 
test the wool, the jute, the yarn, and the completed carpet. 
There is a. laboratory-size cardinf machine and a “baby’’ 
spinning machine, Carpet life is tested by continuous stamp- 
ing, grinding, rubbing action. They dissect, they tear apart, 
and they do just about everything in the Lees laboratories 
except make the carpet say “Uncle.” 


Material in the foregoing article is used by permission of LINK-BELT NEWS, 
published by Link-Belt Co. of Chicago, ll. 


Textile Management Summer School 


By FLETCHER HOLLINGSWORTH 


S AMOUNT of time wasted at a minimum in your plant? 

One of the managers in a North Carolina textile mill 
had to be shown. And was shown that out of every work- 
ing day, a certain worker was unconsciously wasting three 
hours. Many other problems and examples such as. this 
are cited at the Business and Industry Institutes held each 
Summer at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

A textile worker was observed performing his regular 
duties at the mill. For every 352 pieces produced, the 
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worker walked one mile. His average turnout was between 
three and four thousand pieces a day. This would mean 
that the worker walked, while on the job, approximately 
nine miles a day. This amount of walking would require 
about three hours. After improving this worker's working 
conditions by moving his work place and re-arranging his 
machinery, his output was increased beyond all previous 
measures. 


The key men of the textile industry who attend the insti- 
tutes agree unanimously that they profit a great deal from 
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By the Foot or by the Mile.... 
You'll Find TUFFER Card Clothing 


PERFECTLY UNIFORM 


4 ee in Card Clothing is not easy to obtain . . . because 
in its manufacture, each machine must do the work of cutting 


millions of pieces of wire and shaping them into perfectly uniform staples. 


Here you see our inspection department where millions of points 
are examined every working day to maintain Tuffer Quality. Such 
vigilance brings Tuffer Card Clothing to you with every point in 
position with uniformity of height, pitch and angle and finished perfectly 


for immediate use on your cards. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, mAssAcHusetts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N, C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada A-6 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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their intense study. 
learn in supervisory training, job improvement methods, 
and time study, the courses taught at the institutes, they 
could increase the efficiency of their employees beyond past 


By putting to practice the things they 


records. Forty-eight North Carolina companies sending 
men to the institutes report that the training made the men 
more valuable to the company in 91 per cent of the cases. 

Textile men, attending either one or all of the 1951 
institutes were: Joseph R. Barrett, training director of Erwin 
Mills, Inc., Durham, N. C.; William O. Leonard, Jr., assist- 
ant to the personnel director of Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Russ Murphy, personnel director of Carolina 
Mills, Maiden, N. C.; Roger Couch of Slater (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co.; Cecil Thompson, assistant cost accountant of Waverly 
Mills, Laurinburg, N. C.; John Geist, industrial engineer of 
American Viscose Corp., Front Royal, Va.; and Grady 
Lyon of Glenn Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. : 

These institutes are all a part of supplying business and 
industry with new ideas and new leaders in the field. 
Through the extension division of the university, special 
facilities and projects are developed to meet the needs of 
individuals who are not college students in the usual sense 
of the word. 

‘So practical are these institutes that’ textile firms all 
through the Southeast are sending men every Summer to 
attend these sessions. Through study, these institutes have 
helped develop men for new and higher responsibilities. 

While in Chapel Hill, the institute “students” experience 
a harder day than the average college student. They go to 
class fro6m 8 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., taking a 30-minute break 
at 10 a.m. and an hour for lunch at 12:30 p.m. After class 
is dismissed, the “student's” time is his own. The tuition 
includes swimming privileges in the university pool, and 
provides for the institute “students” to have the same golf 
course privileges as regular students. They are housed 
university dormitories in adjacent rooms, and you may find 
bull sessions’ going on of the brass-tacks variety, 
indulged in by undergraduates. 

A textile mill is best qualified to train its management 
personnel in those methods and problems particular to itself. 
But understanding and,sound appraisal of the practices and 
policies of an individual firm can be increased by examining 
them against a background of general principles and the 


rarely 


Among textile men stiiedtnis the time study courses at Chapel Hill this 


Summer, were, seated, left to right: Roger Couch of Slater (S.. C.) 
Mfz. Co., Cecil Thompson of Waverly Mills at Laurinburg, N. C.; John 
Geist of American Viscose Corp., Frent Royal, Va.; and Grady Lyon 
-@f Glenn Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. Standing is Prof. John Dykstra, 
instructor of the class. 
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practices of other mills. In the classrooms, actual business 
problems are used to illustrate and develop management 
principles. Movies and other visual aids are also employed. 

A typical Summer gets underway with a two-day inten- 
sive conference on supervisorry training, the first of the 
1951 institutes conducted by Prof. Richard P. Calhoun, a 
specialist in supervisory training at the university. Two 
other of the 1951 institutes were conducted by Prof. John 
E. Dykstra, also of the School of Business Administration. 
The first of these was ‘Job Improvement Methods’; the 
later titled “Time Study,” each lasting a week, The “Time 
Study’’ includes MTM, a recent development in Method- 
Time-Measurement which in many cases permits cost esti- 
mating and wage rate setting without the use of a ‘stop 

1 ‘Job Improvement Methods,” Professor Dykstra states 
Pes through checking work flows, attempts have been made 
to improve methods in industry. Proposals have been made 
for improvement by re-arranging the machinery, working 
materials, and adding new machinery which would be more 
efficient. Job improvement study, as presented by Professor 
Dykstra, would cause people to recognize the many unseen 
inefhciencies in manufacturing. | 

In all types of manufacturing, there are many fatiguing 
methods that could, with little effort, be improved. The 
men who are now on the job learned their respective jobs 
by the method that was being used when they took over 
Even if this method was bad, the new workman continued 
to follow the same method of producing because he knew 
no better way. : 

The main purpose of the “Job Improvement Method” 
study is to teach the manufacturers to take notice of the 
job methods, and to influence them to improve the methods 
used in their own mills. In most textile mills, there are . 
several possible ways of job improvement. There are short. 
cuts that can be taken, short cuts that have been overlooked 
by many old-time manufacturers. Short cuts of the proper 
type would not, by any means, mar the quality of the prod- 
uct, but would do away with unnecessary motion that is 
used in the production of many goods. 

The manner in which some machines are set up causes 
the operator to take many unnecessary steps and make many 
uncalled for operations. By economizing on the motions 
that are made, much time is saved, efficiency is increased, and 
production is speeded up to a great extent. 

The main trouble in inefhciency on the job, in most cases, 
is caused by the foremen. The mill foreman is not con- 
cerned with the time and steps required to do a job well. 
All that he is concerned with is the quality of the article 
being produced. 

The topics covered by Professor Dykstra in ‘‘Job Improve- 
ment Methods” in the 1951 session were: “Nature and 
Objectives of Motion Study,” ‘‘Scientific Approach to Job 
Study,’ ““How Motion Study Can Contribute to Standardiza- 
tion, “Principles of Motion Economy,” “Analysis of Com- 
mon Methods of Job Improvement,” “Process and Activity 
Charts including flow charts and diagrams, right and left- 
hand charts and man-machine charts and putting a work 
simplification program into effect.” This course is taught 
for methods and standards men, time study men, and cost 
estimators. | 

“Time Study,’ Professor Dykstra states, to establish 
a fair day's work for a fair day's pay, the determining factor 


in the amount of work that a worker should do in a day;” 
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Have you made a recent survey: of 


your lubricating costs for drawing 


frames — and the constant labor 


cost of the lubrication? Why. not 


put a stop to these worries and in- 
crease your drawing uniformity at 


the same time by installing a 


change-over by MEDLEY, makers of e 

a Precision Sealed Ball Bearing Rolls % 
and Drawing Frames? 
4 


Let us send a technician to 
discuss our services with you. 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING 


HOME OFFICE 


‘400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


COMPANY, INC. 
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going on. 


has increased considerably. 


to carry on a time study effectively, there should be a 
standardization of all conditions surrounding the work, 
such as materials, tools, machinery, workplace, and working 
conditions. Also there should be a standardization of 
method. 

In, time study, the selection of the worker to study is 
very important, It is customary to use an ‘average’ man. 
The worker should be completely informed as to what is 
If the objectives are not discussed with the 
worker, no accurate tabulation will ever be reached. The 
un-informed worker will sometimes change his method of 
work when time study is taking place. The time study 
efforts are fatal if this ever happens. After the worker has 
been observed, you now have what is known as normal 
performance, that is, that performance which would be 
given by a worker possessing average skill and working 
with normal performance. 

“To have an accurate time study,’ Professor Dykstra 
adds, it is necessary to have a man who knows all the steps 
to take.” The weeks training at the university does not 
make experts of the men attending, but it does enlighten 
them on the subject and probably leads to successful ex- 
perimentation in their own mills. 


Using MTM 


Toward the end of the session, a recent development in 
Method-Time-Measurement, or MTM, was taken up. MTM 
was first practiced in 1948, Since that time, its popularity 
The main principle involved 
is that the hands make only certain movements. These 
movements are lifting, moving, placing and adjusting a 
given article. Through much research and study, charts 
have been prepared to determine how much time is required 
to do a certain job. For example, moving a storage battery 
from one location to another requires the same amount of 
time required to move a paper bag the same distance, 
allowing a correction factor in the charts for the difference 
in weight. 

By using MTM charts, executives may determine the 
exact time, in a matter of minutes at their office desk, 
required to do a certain job. For example, suppose a corpo- 
ration was placing a bid on a large government contract, 
a job larger than this particular company had taken pre- 
viously. The president of the company knew that his firm 
was capable of doing the job, but did not know how long 
it would take to complete the requirements of the contract. 


By the use of MTM charts and tables, the exact time of 


this large task was computed. Thus, by knowing the exact 
time required for the completion of the job, the bid was 
placed with more accuracy. By knowing the time required, 
lower bids may be placed with a minimum of risk. 

“Supervisory training,” Professor Calhoon says, 
most important training a. company has. 
will either make or break a company. They are the final 
men in industry. The average supervisor in the nation 
had, on the average, two years of high school education, 
a figure which is high for the Southeast. This means that 
there is very little training in management. The only thing 
that this supervisor knows about manufacturing a certain 
article is what he has learned himself from experience or 
what someone else has taught him. 

In most textile mills, the supervisors are picked from 
the men in the ranks. These men have received, in most 
cases, no personnel relations training whatsoever, All that 


“is the 
The supervisors 
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he knows about personnel problems is knowledge that he 
has picked up through experience. Supervisors need tfain- 
ing in handling people. It is necessary that they have some- 
thing other than on-the-job training.” 


During the two-day intensive conference, the topics that 
are discussed are the area of supervisory training, its needs, 


and the training plan; types of training areas; groups to be 
trained; visual aids and their use; sources for assistance 
in training; and the training methods, including conference 
method of supervisory training, role playing as a training 
device, and the case method of supervisory training. This 
institute is for the training of directors, personnel officers 
and all executives whose responsibilities include training 
and instructing first line supervisors. 


Practical Professors 


The question may be asked, ‘How can a university pro- 
fessor train men who are on the job ray after day and 
should know the work better than anyone else?’ The 
question is a good one and one that comes to the minds 
of almost everyone when industrial institutes are cited. 

Throughout the year, bulletins and magazines are re- 
ceived by the university telling ways by which other 
corporations or companies have increased their efficiency. 
Through careful study of these bulletins, the instructors 
are able to gather the most modern and the most efficient 
methods of doing a job. And too, the men who are teach- 
ing the courses are not by any means, green horns. 


Prof. Rex Winslow of the economics department in the 
School of Business Administration, director of the insti- 
tutes, returned in 1945 from wartime service with the War 
Production Board to take the institutes in hand. He is 
now director of the Bureau of Business Services and Re- 
search, a function of the School of Business Administration, 

At the University of North Carolina, Professor Calhoon 
specializes in supervisory training. Before coming to the 
University, he was personnel officer with Kendall. Mills 
and U. §. Rubber Co., author of the books, “Moving Ahead 
on Your Job,” and ' ‘Problems in Personnel Administration.” 
Since 1946, when the institutes first began at the University 
of North Carolina, Professor Calhoon has been instructing 
classes in personnel administration, inteviewing, and super- 
visory training. 

Prof. Dykstra is a specialist in industrial management at 
the university.. Prior to this, he was a member of the 
faculties of the University of Missouri and the University 
of Kansas. 
Dennison Mfg. Co., as a methods training consultant, and 
service with Dan River Mills, Roanoke and Patterson Mills, 
and other companies. 

To those attending the institutes, they are economical. 
Institutes are non-profit public service projects. Members 
share in many of the free facilities and services provided 
by the State of North Carolina and private benefactors. By 
employing the principle of pooling expense the institutes 
allow each company, for a modest tuition (ranging from 
$20 to $40 a week), to secure instruction of a quality which 
would be too expensive on a single-company basis. 


An American surgeon in 1800 devised a harness for 
reeling silk from spider webs, but gave up when he found 
that the output of 450 apiacrs would yield only a yard of 
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THE MILL TODAY 


Part 26, Section B — Production Limitations of Roving Frames 


m\O OBTAIN maximum performance the mill must be 
i panels with frames which will have a high potential 
production, will produce high quality sliver, and which 
will be economically advantageous insofar as work loads 
and efficiency are concerned. In addition, the size of the 
roving frame must conform to creel dimensions of the 
spinning frame for which the roving is intended. 

The gauge of the roving frame has a direct bearing upon 
the fineness, and also the coarseness of the roving which 
may successfully be made upon it. The larger gauge frames 
are not satisfactory for finer rovings for mechanical reasons; 
the distance from the rolls of the drafting system to the 
flyer is too great and puts too much strain upon the strand 
of partially twisted fibers, the hole in the nose of the flyer 
is too large to maintain control upon the roving as it ts 
twisted, the slot in the hollow leg will be too wide, and 
the tension exerted by the presser paddle and the paddle 
balance arm will be too heavy. The standard recommended 
practice today is to make hank roving heavier than 1.00 
on a 12x6 frame, from 1.00 hank roving to 1.50 hank on 
a 11x5l/, or 10x5 frame, from 1.50 to 3.00 hank roving 
on a 10x5 frame, and over 3.00 hank on either a 9x4!/4 or 
8x4 frame. On the very fine counts of hank roving which 
are generally not necessary today with long draft systems, 
the frame size may have to be a 7x314 gauge machine. 
~ The coarseness of the roving that may be made on a spe- 
cific frame is not so much dependent upon machine ability, 
as it is upon economic factors. By this it is meant that it 
is not good practice to make roving on a given gauge frame 
of smaller dimensions than is mechanically necessary. For 
instance, if the roving may be made on a 10x5 frame, then 


-it is not economically feasible to make this count on a 8x4. 


In this case, the heavy roving will fill up the bobbin too 
rapidly and will require too frequent doffing. Dofhng cycles 
are probably the most important factor in determining 
machine efficiency and acceptable practical work assign- 
ments. When the frames require frequent doffiing, work 
loads may have to be decreased and machine efficiency will 
drop. In addition, the efficiency of the spinning room will 
also be reduced and work assignments decreased as the 
roving in the creel will become exhausted and require re- 
creeling more frequently. 

In planning a new mill, or in desershiodeis the specifica- 
tions for new roving frames in a present mill, the selection 
of the roving frame which will most closely fit all of the 
required conditions is probably one of the most complex 
problems to be solved in the spinning mill. The first fact 
which must be known is the ring size and gauge of the 
spinning frame»for which the roving frame will make 
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roving. If the yarn is to be for warp, then the count of 
yarn is important as the ring size will be suited to fit the 
strength of the count. If the yarn is to be filling, then the 
dimensions of the bobbin chamber of the loom will deter- 
mine the ring size of the frame. In either case, the ring 
size is important, as it dictates the size of the gauge of the 
spinning frame. The gauge of the frame is necessary in 
order to plan that the diameter of the roving bobbin will 


- fit into the creel. In addition, the count of the yarn will 


determine whether or not it will be necessary to use double 
roving in the creel or if single roving will be satisfactory. 
The recommended practice today, using modern frames with 
long draft for both roving and spinning, it to take advan- 
tage of the superior fiber control of these systems and to 
use double roving in the creel only for yarns finer in count 
than 30s. Many yarns of 30s and above are made by single 
roving, but the general concensus is that double roving will 
aid in producing more even and stronger yarn above this 
count. | 

The gauge of the spinning frame, and whether or not 
double roving will be used, will determine the size of the 
roving bobbin that will fit the creel, and thus will almost 
automatically specify the gauge of the roving frame that 
will be most suitable. It must be remembered that it. is 
im the interest of efficiency and high production to use 
the largest package that can be fitted into the spinning 
creel. In some mills, the use of ‘larger packages than stand- 
ard is accomplished by. creeling in half of the spinning 
frame at a time. If there is not enough room to hold full 
roving bobbins for every spindle of spinning, then every 
other spindle is creeled in at a time. When these original 
bobbins are used to the point that they are at one-half their 
original diameter, then the alternate spindles are creeled, 
using full bobbins. By this method, there is one full and 
one half-full bobbin used supplying every two adjacent 
spinning spindles, and therefore a larger roving bobbin 
may be used. However, this method requires giving more 
attention to creeling and is more likely to give trouble 
and create more waste in the form of roving left on the 
bobbin. After a time, the system gradually deteriorates so 
that the spinners have difficulty in keeping the creel full 
without encountering interference in the form of having 
to creel two adjacent spindles at the same time when there 
is not sufficient space to do so. If the mill is to be based 
on sound engineering design and methods, it is dangerous 
to found the basis of machinery selection on the use of 
such methods. 

The following table tabulates maximum size roving bob- 
bins that may be used in a standard spinning frame creel. 
Note that this problem of bobbin size has been partially 
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overcome by the use of two-story creels, so that only one- 
half of the bobbin must be creeled together in one area. 


MAXIMUM SIZE OF ROVING BOBBIN IN SPINNING CREEL 


Two-Story Two-Story One-Story 
Gauge — Double Roving Single Roving Single Roving 
7x31, 9x41/, 7x3Y/, 
2% 8x4 LOx5 8x4 
2/4 8x4 10x5 8x4 
3 9x4l/, 11x51/, 9x41/, 
9x41/, 12x6 9x4//, 
9x4l/, 9x4l/, 
3/4 10x5 12x6. 10x5 
4 10x5 3 12x6 10x5 
10x5 12x6 10x5 
lixSl, 12x6 LixsSl, 
5 1 2x6 11x5l/, 
12%6 12x6 


It is logical to assume that satisfactory roving will be 
produced and maximum production attained for the aver- 
age mill when the spindle speed of the roving frame’ is 


- exceeding neither the spindle speed recommended for the 


gauge of frame being used, nor at a speed so high that 
the front roll must'be operated higher than 600 inches 
per minute, in order to maintain the proper twist in the 
hank roving. However, it should be remembered that low- 
ered costs per pound of yarn produced, and higher rates 
of production per spindle, may be obtained by mills oper- 
ated and managed by intelligent, hardworking technicians, 
who strive to extract the greatest possible over-all efficiency 
from the equipment at hand. In such a mill the above 
limits may be relaxed somewhat and both higher machine 
speeds and higher front roll speeds may be attained with- 
out harmful effects upon either equipment or product. 


> >. 


Bobbin gears and spindle gears must mesh correctly to build perfect 


bobbins. 
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In a mill such as this, and there are a number in this 
country, the performance and maintenance of the machinery 
will be subjected to constant examination and checks. If 
the frames are to run at speeds higher than those recom- 
mended, it will be necessary to keep the frames in a state 


‘of perfect condition. The oiling periods will have to be 


increased, and it will be the responsibility of management 
to assure that the oilers are not neglecting any of the more 
difficult inaccessible oiling points. The frames will have to 
be subjected to a periodic overhaul with particular atten- 
tion paid to keeping the frames in perfect alignment and 


" absolute level. Gears will have to be set so that they are 


in correct mesh, and shafts must be plumbed true so that 
they are supported in their bearings without binding. The 
cone belt, in particular, will have to be checked constantly 
and removed whenever it becomes worn and starts to slip 
or to flatten out and ride over too great a surface of the cone. 


In order for the frame to operate smoothly and to keep 
down the required replacement parts, every sub-assembly 
of the entire frame will have. to be correctly adjusted and 
in good condition. Whenever gears are worn or bearings 
are tight, the resultant binding will accelerate wear and 
will destroy the smooth operation essential to maintain 
quality. At high speeds any erratic motion of the frame 
will have a much greater effect in stretching roving than 
when the lower speeds are used. 


Probably the most important part of the frame under 
these high speed conditions is the flyer. The flyer ts a 
seemingly simple assembly but it is actually complicated in 
design, and particularly in construction. Although the flyer 
appears to be composed of two parts, the legs and nose, 
and the presser assembly, it actually is made up of a number 
of steel parts which have been electrically welded together. 
The weight of the presser and the presser leg were calcu- 
lated to exert a certain force at definite speeds. The presser 
paddle is balanced by the presser leg so that it will maintain 
a constant pressure on the roving as the bobbin builds up. 
The slot in the hollow leg is held to.a very close tolerance 
in width, and this is predicated upon at the behavior of 
roving at set speeds. However, the most essential check 
which must be made on the flyer is that it remains balanced 
at the speeds under which it is run. For many years, the 
speed of the roving frame was limited by the fact that 
the centrifugal force generated by the flyer in motion would 
spread the flyer legs. This would throw the flyer off balance 
and would cause vibrations that were ruinous to the even- 
ness and strength of the roving produced. One of the 
reasons why higher frame speeds are possible today is that 
flyers are made from special steel which will more success- 
fully resist this centrifugal force, and will remain in their 
true shape under the greater centrifugal force in effect at. 
‘he increased speeds. Therefore, when the till speeds up 
a roving frame a very close check must be made frequently 
to observe if the force is distorting the flyers. When the 
fiyers are seen to be beginning to vibrate and become out 
ci bzlance, the speed should be reduced to a point well 
below the dangerous critical excess. 

The other spindle speed limitation, front roll speed, may 
be exceeded more safely than can machine speed. The in- 
jurious effects of higher over-all machine speeds are not 
as readily apparent, and may take the form of costly repairs 
because of machine damage. However, when the drafting 
element is simply speeded up, the damage will usually be 
evicent at once in the form of weak roving and uneven 
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For Smoother Flyer Performance 


You don’t wait until your automobile breaks down. You keep 
it in good running condition with periodic tune-ups—because it 
pays! Jt pays with flyers too! 


Ideal Machine Shops’ FLYER TUNE-UP SERVICE is a com- 
plete package of all the conditioning services needed to put a 
normal flyer (not in need of major repairs or rebuilding) in tip- 
top operating condition. 


IDEAL’S FLYER TUNE-UP SERVICE 


Cost is small compared to a complete repair job. | STRAIGHTENING 
In fact, Flyer Tune-Up actually saves you money SELECTO NOSES 
in these ways: (1) Smoother operation prolongs SPEED 
life of flyers and spindles, cuts down on repair = G 4%) " 
and replacement costs, (2) you get better build Th BALANCIN e , 


and more uniform quality on every bobbin, (3) 
you reduce expensive down-time. 


Ideal’s Flyer. Tune-Up Includes: 


e SELECTO-SPEED BALANC- 
ING*, an exclusive Ideal proc- 
ess, balances every flyer at the 
exact running speed specified | 
by your mill. By having every 
flyer on your frame balanced 
at the same speed—the speed 
of the frame—you get the 
smoothest, steadiest flyer oper- 
ation known today. 


e NOSE STRAIGHTENING, a 
newly-developed Ideal service, 
presses off-center fiver noses 
into perfect alignment with 
barrel and spindle, eliminating 
the jerking motion which causes 
thick and thin places in roving. 


e SLOT GAUGING—Fiyer slots 
adjusted to your specified hank 
roving. 


e FLYERS AND PRESSERS BLOCKED to give 
perfect shape and maximum build of roving on 
bobbin. 


Don’t wait until your flyers demand repair. Start now on a regular 
schedule of periodic flyer tune-ups. See our representative, or write us 


SHOPS, INC. 


Phones 4161] and 4391 
“Patent applied for BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


MP GAUGING 
SLOTS. 


BLOCKING 
FLYERS AND 
PRESSERS 


NO INCONVENIENCE 


There’s no loss of running time. 
Ideal will supply extra flyers to 


your mill while yours are being 
tuned up. 


27TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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roving. The possibility of mechanical damage is more re- 
mote with respect to comparatively simple and inexpensive 
mechanisms. When the front roll speed is held above the 
conservative figure of 600 inches per minute of surface 
speed, it would be well to institute more frequent laboratory 
tests on both the roving and the yarn. The twist in the 
roving would be checked as well as the size; while the 
yarn should be. tested for evenness, size and breaking 
strength. The drafting assembly will have to be inspected 
more frequently to assure against a gradual drop in opera- 
tion and fiber control qualities. As higher speeds are to be 
assumed, the rolls should be oiled more frequently to pre- 
vent wear. The rolls, both top and bottom, will be called 
upon to exert every possible amount of fiber control and 
therefore must be maintained in perfect condition. There 
will be a greater tendency for lap-ups to form and so the 
bottom steel rolls must be scoured and polished to keep 
them smooth, concentric, and free from nicks or from flutes 
having dirt and waste impacted between them. The top 
rolls must be re-buffed whenever wear is seen, as a con- 
cave surface of the roll will allow the fibers to slip for- 

ward under reduced pressure—this will cause the loss of 
control that will force the speed to. be reduced. The pres- 
sure of weighting system should be inspected at intervals 
to assure that the correct springs or weights are used, and 
that there ts not any binding of hooks to reduce the pressure 
on the rolls. If the weighting is not sufficient the fibers 
will pull forward out of position, and the capacity of the 
drafting element will be lowered so that the quality of 
the roving will not be satisfactory. 

As higher speeds will probably result in some loss of 
fiber control, there is a distinct possibility that the amount 
of fly and clearer waste will increase proportionately. If 


Maximum speeds of roving frames demand constant maintenance, suffi- 
cient lubrication and well-fitting parts. 
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this waste is allowed to accumulate, it will pass forward 
through the rolls to form bunches which will create an 
efficiency loss in the form of ends down at the roving 
frame or the spinning frame, and which will also create 
uneven roving. Therefore, it will be necessary to use top 
rolls which will have a rough surface to prevent eyebrows 
forming too quickly and the use of clearers have clearer 
cloth in a condition to hold the fly until the clearers are 
picked clean. 

One of the main reasons for the formation of excessive 
eyebrows is that the top roll surface does not have sufh- 
cient fiber gripping ability to carry the loose stray fibers, 
in the form of fly, up under the clearer. These fibers will 
be carried up until they are stopped by the edge of the 
clearer, or other fibers already at the edge, and then slide 
over the surface of the top roll to build up the accumula- 
tion called eyebrows. A rougher surfaced synthetic with 
fiber gripping ability will pull these same fibers up under 
the clearer, and when the surface becomes worn, it is a 
simple and inexpensive matter to rebuff the roll and bring 
it back to its original condition. 

The clearers must be covered with a napped clearer cloth 
that will retain the added amount of fly produced by the 
high speeds needed for gaining the ultimate in production. 


This cloth must be replaced whenever it loses its ability 


to gather and hold fly. The cleaning schedule will prob- 
ably have to be revised to permit more frequent picking of 
the clearers to prevent clumps of waste from dropping into 
the sliver to form slubs in the roving and either broken 
ends or slubs in the yarn. Therefore, it can be seen that 
the higher speeds may be responsible for higher costs in 
the form of increased replacement of roll covering and 


clearer cloth, and in the form of more labor necessary for 


increased maintenance and cleaning. 

It can be seen from this brief outline that the limits 
most commonly accepted’ can be exceeded without a de- 
terioration in roving quality. However, it is also readily 
apparent that the use of higher speeds require equipment 
maintained in perfect working condition and controlled and 
maintained by personnel willing to take the time and effort 
to assure this condition. To offset the added product gained 
there must be considered the possibility of needing to pur- 
chase more replacement parts, and the necessity of em- 
ploying the type of men willing to keep a conscientious 
check upon all of the pertinent points which are important 
in producing high quality roving over a long period. Today, 
under highly competitive conditions of a tight market, the 
higher production per spindle may be highly significant, 
when coupled with similar moves in production speeds 
throughout the remainder of the mill. 


Asbestos is the only mineral that consists of fine, spin- 
nable fibers. 


John Mercer, an Englishman, discovered in 1844 the 
method of strengthening cotton by 20 per cent and giving 
it a silk-like sheen, a process still called mercerization. 


Thread, made by twisting fibers together, was used by 
the Swiss Lake Dwellers 25,000 years ago. 


Henry VIII had the spinning wheel brought to England 
from India, thus replacing the distaff and spindle. 

Poplin cloth manufacture originated in France and was 
brought to England by the Huguenots. 
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For interior Metal Prodacts 


Waste and wear are the exira price some manufac- 


turers pay for inferior cylinders and card screens: 


premature failure of spinning equipment due to vi- 


brating cylinders . . . good cotton lost due to poorly- 


built screens. This is. needless expense! 


Needless, that is, if you standardize on Jenkins engi- 


neered products. 


Jenkins spinning cylinders are die cut and formed 


for dimensional perfection, dynamically balanced by 


a Jenkins process which eliminates damaging vibra- 


tion. Their steadier, smoother performance gives 


longer wear throughout your spinning frame. Card 
screens made to Jenkins precision standards are uni- 
form in every part. Streamline features found only 
in Jenkins. screens assure close setting to card cylinders, 
improving yarn quality and eliminating excessive fly 


waste. 


A simple comparison of cost figures will show you 
how Jenkins engineered products can save you money. 


Write us, or ask a Jenkins representative. 


JENKINS METAL 
ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1913 
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LOOM NECESSITIES 
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Made From the Finest Hickory = 
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CONNECTING 


BLOCKS BOTTOM 


BOX PLATES 


PARALLEL 
PLUGS 


SWEEPSTICKS CLOTH 


ROLL BLOCKS 


PICKER STICKS 
(for Draper Looms) 


Box Fronts Lease Rods 
Crank or Pitman Arms Roving Sticks 
Creel Sticks Top Clearer Boards 
| Harness Roll Bearings Under Clearer Roll Sticks 
Additional Stocks at: Jack Sticks Whip Roll Blocks 


399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia Laysword Reed Caps Whip Roll Shaft Bearings 
and 
1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 


— 


- 


| THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


Northern Division DANIELSON, 


CONN. ® Southern Division CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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YOU WANT 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part 27 — Fabric Imperfections 


N THE forthcoming articles it is my intention to deal 

solely with imperfections in cloth, their causes, and 
ways and means of controlling them. First, the overseer 
of weaving should know at all times just what types of 
imperfections constitute the seconds being made, and then 
he should have a constant follow up. or checking system 
that will get something done about it on the individual 
looms which are making the seconds. Of course over-all 
responsibility for results from any department should rest 
with the overseer of that department, and he in turn must 
divide and place responsibility for certain things on different 
individuals under his charge, or jurisdiction. It is the over- 
seer's responsibility to have the looms fixed and also see 
to it that the weaver is given warp and filling yarns that 
good cloth can be made from, and then in the final analysis 
the weaver should and must be held responsible for imper- 
fections, or seconds, from his or her stand of looms. 

However reasonable and just exceptions should be made 
for the weaver in cases where the imperfections in the cloth 
are entirely beyond his control, such as bad sizing, uneven 
or gouty yarn, etc., and deductions should be made from 
the weaver's total weekly yardage of seconds. The weaver 
should be shown the bad cloth made on his looms caused 
by imperfections which are not beyond his control, and 
he should be penalized for excessive percentage of seconds. 
This can be done, easily and fairly, by putting the weaver's 
pay rate per pick on an incentive basis. The base pay 
should be established on a percentage basis of seconds and 
also production. For instance, using arbitrary figures, fix 
the basis rate on a range from two to three per cent seconds, 
and from 94 to 95 per cent production, and then increase 
or decrease the base rate as these base figures go up or 
down. This sounds rather complicated, but it is not unless 
the mill is making a number of widely varying styles of 
goods, and in this event the number of looms contained in 
a weavers stand should be determined by the number of 
loom stops per hour. 

The fixer’s pay should also be based on efficiency basis, 
the determining factors being total production and seconds 
produced in his section. This will promote a much closer 
co-operation between the weaver and the loom fixer, be- 
cause it Opens up a way for both of them to make more 
money by so doing. Material gain appeals to all of us, 
and if ways and means are provided for us to make more 
money by giving a little more effort we will do so more 
readily. However, the really deserving employee, the one 
who deserves getting ahead, is the one who strives con- 
tinuously to do the job better because of the inherent satis- 
faction he derives from being able to look back and believe 
that he has contributed something towards the betterment 
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of the job and the well being of all parties concerned. 


GOOD CLOTH 


Good wages of course are an incentive for the employee to 
want to hold his job, but dollars alone will not give the 
employee the incentive he must have for full and complete 
co-operation with’ all parties involved in the organization, 
from top to bottom. They must be made to feel that they 
belong, and their efforts are appreciated; some will give 
these efforts freely, some must be encouraged and directed 
and made to see and fully realize things as they are. One 
point I am trying to emphasize is that full and complete 
co-operation must be obtained between the weaver and the 
loom fixer if top efficiency is to be secured. 


Of course every effort should be made to train the weaver 
when vo/ to run a loom, or when it is making bad cloth, 
but it is possible for a loom to be making seconds, espe- 
cially mispicks, and the weaver not know about it. This 
makes it necessary to have some kind of quick follow-up 
system whereby the weaver will be made aware of the 
fact that such and such a loom is producing bad cloth. | 
have used the following system with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Furnish the inspectors in the cloth room with forms, 
about three inches wide, containing entries covering the 


average run of defects in the cloth. The inspector should 


put a check mark opposite the entry on the form which is 
the cause of the defective cloth, and this report should 
then deliver immediately to the overseer of weaving or 


whoever is designated to do the following up in the weave 


room. The printed inspector's report is shown in Fig. 90. 
In order to complete the follow-up on the individual looms 
making the seconds, a weave room second sheet should be 


provided, this sheet is shown in Fig. 91. 


The weave room second sheet, or sheets, should contain 


all the loom numbers in the weaving department. The 


cut, or pick sheets ordinarily used can be used for this 
purpose. When the inspector's report is sent to the weave 
room the person designated to handle this work should 
make an entry on the weave room second sheet opposite 
the loom number making the seconds, then the inspector's 
report should be shown to the weaver, and then given to 
the loom fixer, or someone capable of checking and fixing 
the loom. By showing the inspector's report to the weaver 
it will enable him to keep close watch on that individual 
loom to determine if it has been fixed. It will also give the 
weaver a chance to see, and keep up with, his total yardage 
of seconds for the week. 

If the above system is followed daily, and correctly, it 
will enable the overseer or anyone else to determine quickly 
the individual looms on the job which are making the 
seconds, It is usually surprising to learn just how small 
a percentage of the looms is making a big majority of the 
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seconds. These looms which are making the seconds from 
day to day will soon stand out on the second sheet like 
sore fingers, and someone will do something about it, and 
that is just what we are trying to do—outline a workable 
plan of procedure that will get the job done, and quick. 
Very often, after making an honest effort, the loom fixer 
will fail to get a loom fixed after he has been given the 
inspector's report. In this event the loom will be a repeater. 
As shown in Fig. 91, loom number one indicates repeating 
ori kinky filling, and loom number three repeating on mis- 


picks. When this happens the overseer should have some 


capable man give these looms a complete going over, and 


INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


Inspector No. 
Date 


Style . 


Loom No. : | Yards 


No. 1—WMispicks 


2—Thin places 


3—Jerked in filling 
4—Roped off filling 


5—Kinky filling 


6—Mixed filling - 


7—Breakouts 


cloth 


9—Misdraws 


11—Bad selvage 


12—-Overshots 


13——Undershots 


14—Oil stain __ 


16—Slack selvage 


17—Slack warp 


| 
15——Hard size | 
| 


18—Strings on selvage 


20— 


Total yards seconds 
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overhauling if necessary, and when this is done an X mark 
should be made opposite the entry number, as shown in 
Fig. 91, loom number one, to indicate that this work has 
been done. This procedure will keep someone continually 
after these bad looms, and pretty soon the troubles will 
begin to clear up and the seconds will go down, and down. 
My experience has been that too many weave room over- 
seers are prone to let up, get careless when seconds get 
down to a low figure, but when this happens they will jump 
back up pretty soon unless a daily check ap on the bad 
looms is followed. 

Mispicks and thin places constitute a large percentage of 
the seconds in cloth woven on automatic looms. In reality, 
a mispick is a small thin place. When the shuttle passes 
from end to end of the lay, between the warp sheds, and 
fails to lay the strand of filling apart, or all the way across, 
for one pick, we refer to this defect or break in the weave 
as a mispick. When the shuttle passes from end to end 
across the lay for more than one pick and fails to lay the 
strand of filling, we refer to this defect as a thin place. 
In either event the filling yarn must be broken, or the 
filling yarn bobbin depleted of yarn, run empty. It is pos- 
sible for a loom to make a mispick without the loom -being 
out of fix, because sometimes the filling yarn will break, 
due to defective yarn, while the shuttle is on its passage 
and leaves a trailing end of filling, and this trailing end 
will become entrapped between the warp sheds and the 
filling fork will have no chance to stop the loom off. But - 
this happens so seldom that it is not a troublesome item, 
unless the filling yarn is exceedingly bad. 

To stop a loom from making mispicks, proceed as fol- 
lows and check the things mentioned in the order named. 
First things first again. (1) Shuttle boxing. Start the loom 
and make sure that the shuttle is boxing properly in both 
boxes. If the shuttle is bouncing or failing to go all the 
way up in the box on the shipper handle end of the loom 
it will allow the filling feeler to contact the bunch on the 
filling bobbin, and this will cause all the yarn to run 
off the bobbin instead of the bobbin being ejected before 
the yarn comprising the bunch is depleted. Sometimes, 
when the filling bobbin is allowed to run empty, the last 
of the yarn will run off the bobbin when the shuttle is in 
the left-hand shuttle box, and in this event there will be 
a strand of filling in place to raise the filling fork and 
prevent the stopping of the loom, and filling feeler will 
contact the empty bobbin and put the transfer mechanism 
in operation and transfer a full bobbin into the shuttle, 
but the shuttle will have made the trip from the left-hand 
box to the right-hand box without the strand of filling 
being laid, and a mispick “is the result. It is vitally neces- 
sary for the shuttle to be boxing properly in both shuttle 
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Here are the two outstanding pickers on the market today 
—the regular Dayton Thorobred Picker, and the red- 
headed Super Picker. Since their introduction, extensive 
mill service has proved what field tests showed: that these 
pickers consistently outlast other makes, often by as much 
as 2 to 1! 

Both incorporate improved design features, such as 
rounded front edges that eliminate hanging filling; nar- 
row back that permits free non-wear on lay-in strap; 
flared bottom that makes picker stick easier to apply. 
Because they outlasted others two to one, they often cut 
down-time in half, increased cloth production. Made 
shuttles last longer, too, because the pickers run cooler. 
Can be used for high-speed and standard speed looms. 

The Super Picker is one of the finest pickers in the 
world today, and will outpick any ordinary picker on 
the market. 


Pick of the peach crop are the young women that fill out 
the bathing suits and other wearing apparel that Dayton prod- 
ucts help manufacture. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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The Dayton Thorobred Pickers 


THE GREAT “BIG LUG” 


This is the lug strap—the Dayton 


-Thorobred Deluxe—that in recent 


tests reported with three other types 
of strap, outlasted every one. Built- 
in cushion protects cam points and 
picker sticks. Unaffected by temper- 
ature and humidity changes, 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


seconds. These looms which are making the seconds from 
day to day will soon stand out on the second sheet like 
sore fingers, and someone will do something about it, and 
that is just what we are trying to do—outline a workable 
plan of procedure that will get the job done, and quick. 
Very often, after making an honest effort, the loom fixer 
will fail to get a loom fixed after he has been given the 
inspector's report. In this event the loom will be a repeater. 


As shown in Fig. 91, loom number one indicates repeating 


on kinky filling, and loom number three repeating on mis- 
picks. When this happens the overseer should have some 
capable man give these looms a complete going over, and 


INSPECTOR'S REPORT 


Inspector No. 
Date 


Style 


Loom No. Yards 


No. 1—Mispicks 


2—Thin places 


3—Jerked in filling 
4—Roped off filling 


5—Kinky filling 


6—Mixed filling 


7—Breakouts 


8—Uneven cloth 


9—Misdraws | 


10—Reed mark 


11—Bad selvage 


12—Overshots 


13—-Undershots 


14—Oil stain 


15——Hard size 


16—Slack selvage __ 


| 17—Slack warp 


18—Strings on selvage 


Total yards seconds 


Fig. 90. 
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overhauling if necessary, and when this is done an X mark 
should be made opposite the entry number, as shown in 
Fig. 91, loom number one, to indicate that this work has 


_ been done. This procedure will keep someone continually 


after these bad looms, and pretty soon the troubles will 
begin to clear up and the seconds will go down, and down. 
My experience has been that too many weave room over- 
seers are prone to let up, get careless when seconds get 
down to a low figure, but when this happens they will jump 
back up pretty soon unfess a daily check up on the bad 
looms is followed. 

Mispicks and thin places constitute a large percentage of 
the seconds in cloth woven on-automatic looms. In reality, 
a mispick is a small thin place. When the shuttle passes 
from end to end of the lay, between the warp sheds, and 
fails to lay the strand of filling apart, or all the way across, 
for one pick, we refer to this defect or break in the weave 
as a mispick. When the shuttle passes from end to end 
across the lay for more than. one pick and fails to lay the 
strand of filling, we refer to this defect as a thin place. 
In either event the filling yarn must be broken, or the 
filling yarn bobbin depleted of yarn, run empty. It is pos- 


sible for a loom to make a mispick without the loom being 


out of fix, because sometimes the filling yarn will break, 
due to defective yarn, while the shuttle is on its passage 
and leaves a trailing end of filling, and this trailing end 
will become entrapped between the warp sheds and the 
filling fork will have no chance to stop the loom off. But 
this happens so seldom that it is not a troublesome item, 
unless‘ the filling yarn is exceedingly bad. 

To stop a loom from making mispicks, proceed as fol- 
lows and check the things mentioned in the order named. 
First things first again. (1) Shuttle boxing. Start the loom 
and make sure that the shuttle is boxing properly in both 
boxes. If the shuttle is bouncing or failing to go all the 
way up in the box on the shipper handle end of the loom 
it will allow the filling feeler to contact’ the bunch on the 
filling bobbin, and this will cause all the yarn to run 
off the bobbin instead of the bobbin being ejected before 
the yarn comprising the bunch is depleted. Sometimes, 
when the filling bobbin is allowed to run empty, the last 
of the yarn will run off the bobbin when the shuttle is in 
the left-hand shuttle box, and in this event there will be 
a strand of filling in place to raise the filling fork and 
prevent the stopping of the loom, and filling feeler will 
contact the empty bobbin and put the transfer mechanism 
in operation and transfer a full bobbin into the shuttle, 
but the shuttle will have made the trip from the left-hand 


box to the right-hand box without the strand of filling — 


being laid, and a mispick ‘is the result. It is vitally neces- 
sary for the shuttle to be boxing properly in both shuttle 
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Dayton Thorobred Pickers 


Here are the two outstanding pickers on the market today 
—the regular Dayton Thorobred Picker, and the red- 
headed Super Picker. Since their introduction, extensive 
mill service has proved what field tests showed: that these 
pickers consistently outlast other makes, often by as much 
as 2 to 1! 

Both incorporate improved design features, such as 
rounded front edges that eliminate hanging filling; nar- 
row back that permits free non-wear on lay-in strap; 
flared bottom that makes picker stick easier to apply. 
Because they outlasted others two to one, they often cut 
down-time in half, increased cloth production. Made 
shuttles last longer, too, because the pickers run cooler. 
Can be used for high-speed and standard speed looms. 

The Super Picker is one of the finest pickers in the 
world today, and will outpick any ordinary picker on 
the market. 


Pick of the peach crop are the young women that fill out 
the bathing suits and other wearing apparel that Dayton prod- 
_ ucts belp manufacture. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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THE GREAT “BIG LUG’’ 


This is the lug strap—the Dayton 
-Thorobred Deluxe—that in recent 
tests reported with three other types 
of strap, outlasted every one. Built- 
in cushion protects cam points and 
picker sticks. Unaffected by temper- 
ature and humidity changes. 
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seconds. These looms which are making the seconds from 
day to day will soon stand out on the second sheet like 
sore fingers, and someone will do something about it, and 
that is just what we are trying to do—outline a workable 
plan of procedure that will get the job done, and quick. 
Very often, after making an honest effort, the loom fixer 
will fail to get a loom fixed after he has been given the 
inspector's report. In this event the loom will be a repeater. 
As shown in Fig. 91, loom number one indicates repeating 
on kinky filling, and loom number three repeating on mis- 
picks. When this happens the overseer should have some 
capable man give these looms a complete going over, and 


INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


Inspector No. 
Date 


Style 
Loom No. | Yards 


No. 1—Mispicks 


2——-Thin_ places 


3—Jerked in filling 


4—Roped off filling 


5—Kinky filling | 


6—Mixed filling 


7—Breakouts 


8—Uneven cloth - 


9—Misdraws 


10—Reed mark 


11—Bad selvage 


12——Overshots 


13—Undershots 


15——Hard size _. 


16—Slack selvage __ 


17—-Slack warp 


18—Strings on selvage 


20— 


Remarks 


Total yards seconds 
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overhauling if necessary, and when this is done an X mark 
should be made opposite the entry number, as shown in 
Fig. 91, loom number one, to indicate that this work has 
been done. This procedure will keep someone continually 
after these bad looms, and pretty soon the troubles will 
begin to clear up and the seconds will go down, and down. 
My experience has been that too many weave room over- 
seers are prone to let up, get careless when seconds get 
down to a low figure, but when this happens they will jump 
back up pretty soon unless a daily check up on the bad 
looms is followed. 

Mispicks and thin places constitute a large percentage of 
the seconds in cloth woven on automatic looms. In reality, 
a mispick is a small thin place. When the shuttle passes 
from end to end of the lay, between the warp sheds, and 
fails to lay the strand of filling apart, or all the way across, 
for one pick, we refer to this defect or break in the weave 
as a mispick. When the shuttle passes from end to end 
across the lay for more than one pick and fails to lay the 
strand of filling, we refer to this: defect as a thin place. 
In either event the filling yarn must be broken, or the 
filling yarn bobbin depleted of yarn, run empty. It is pos- 
sible for a loom to make a mispick without the loom being 
out of fix, because sometimes the filling yarn will break, 
due to defective yarn, while the shuttle is on its passage 
and leaves a trailing end of filling, and this trailing end 
will become entrapped between the warp sheds and the 
filling fork will have no chance to stop the loom off. But 
this happens so seldom that it is not a troublesome item, 
unless the filling yarn is exceedingly bad. 

To stop a loom from making mispicks, proceed as fol- 
lows and check the things mentioned in the order named. 
First things first again. (1) Shuttle boxing. Start the loom 
and make sure that the shuttle is boxing properly in both 
boxes. If the shuttle is bouncing or failing to go all the 
way up in the box on the shipper handle end of the loom 
it will allow the filling feeler to contact the bunch on the 
filling bobbin, and this will cate all the yarn to run 
off the bobbin instead of the bobbin being ejected before 
the yarn comprising the bunch is depleted. Sometimes, 
when the filling bobbin is allowed to run empty, the last 
of the yarn will run off the bobbin when the shuttle is in 
the left-hand shuttle box, and in this event there will be 
a strand of filling in place to raise the filling fork and 
prevent the stopping of the loom, and filling feeler will 
contact the empty bobbin and put the transfer mechanism 
in operation and transfer a full bobbin into the shuttle, 
but the shuttle will have made the trip from the left-hand 
box to the right-hand box without the strand of filling 
being laid, and a mispick-is the result. It is vitally neces- 
sary for the shuttle to be boxing properly in both shuttle 
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Here are the two outstanding pickers on the market today 
—the regular Dayton Thorobred Picker, and the red- 
headed Super Picker. Since their introduction, extensive 
mill service has proved what field tests showed: that these 
pickers consistently outlast other makes, often by as much 
as 2 to 1! 

Both incorporate improved design features, such as 
rounded front edges that eliminate hanging filling; nar- 
row back that permits free non-wear on lay-in strap; 
flared bottom that makes picker stick easier to apply. 
Because they outlasted others two to one, they often cut 
down-time in half, increased cloth production. Made 
shuttles last longer, too, because the pickers run cooler. 
Can be used for high-speed and standard speed looms. 

The Super Picker is one of the finest pickers in the 
world today, and will outpick any ordinary picker on 
the market. 


Pick of the peach crop are the young women that fill out 
the bathing suits and other wearing apparel that Dayton prod- 


ucts belp manufacture. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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The Dayton Thorobred Pickers 
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THE GREAT “BIG LUG’’ 


This is the lug strap—the Dayton 


’Thorobred Deluxe—that in recent 


tests reported with three other types 
of strap, outlasted every one. Built- 
in cushion protects cam points and 
picker sticks. Unaffected by temper- 
ature and humidity changes. 
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boxes, as mispicks can result from improper shuttle boxing 
on the battery end of the loom same. as on the filling 
feeler end. 

While boxing the shuttle the pickers should be checked, 
as the shuttle cannot be boxed properly unless the pickers 
are properly placed and parallel. If the picker is too high 
on the filling feeler end. it will allow the shuttle to rise in 
the box and the filling feeler will strike the bobbin in the 
shuttle below the center point, and this will wedge the 
feeler and prevent the free sliding action which is necessary 
to prevent all the yarn from being run off the bobbin, 
and of course causing mispicks to be made. Also if the 
shuttle rises in the box the filling feeler will strike the 
shuttle wall at the bottom of the filling feeler slot and 
this will cause the filling feeler to fail to work properly and 
run the filling bobbin empty. 

(2) The shuttle. Of course the shuttle should be ex- 
amined before it is boxed, and if it is damaged or excessively 
worn it should be replaced. Place. an empty filling bobbin 
in the shuttle and make sure that it is held tight by the 
shuttle spring and pointing straight, or in line in the shuttle. 
The filling feeler cannot function properly if the bobbin 
is loose or out of line, and this will cause all the filling 
yarn to be run off the bobbin, at times, and-make mispicks. 
See that all the bristles or frictions are in the shuttle, and 
properly placed. A bristle placed too high or too low 
will cause filling breakage, and filling breakage will make 
mispicks. 

(3) The filling feeler. The entire filling feeler mechan- 
ism should be checked, because all these parts are designed 
to operate on split second timing, and some of the adjust- 
ments might be off just enough to fail to function properly, 
and occasionally run all the yarn off the bobbin. 

(4) Temples, and temple straps. Turn the lay to front 
center position and make sure that the ends of the temple 
bars clear the reed at least one-eighth to one-fourth of an 
inch. At the same time examine the tip ends of the thread 
cutter knives, on right-hand temple, and make sure they 
are drawn in flush with the end of the temple bar. The 
temple straps are attached to the lay and they contact the 
heel of the temple bar and also the heel of the thread 


cutter knife as the lay comes to front center, and this 


N. CC, STATE GETS CARPET LOOM—tThe velvet carpet loom dines 
above has been installed in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College and will enable the school to strengthen its instruc- 
tional program in weaving. The complex leom is said te be the first 
such machine to be owned by any college or university in the United 
States. Inapecting the loom following its installation are Prof. Ben- 
jamin L. Whittier, left, head of the school’s department of fabric 
development and construction, and Samuel Green of Thompsonville, 
Cenn., weave room supervisor for ean Sanford Carpet Co., donor 
of the loom. 


action is supposed to draw the temple bars and the temple 
knife clear of the reed, but when these straps become worn 
too thin the temple bar and knife will not be drawn clear 
of the reed and they will sometimes pinch the strand of 


- filling and cut it, and this will leave a tail of the strand of 


filling trailing the shuttle and this trailing filling will be 
caught up between the warp sheds before the shuttle reaches 
the opposite end of the lay and the filling fork cannot stop 
the loom off, so, a mispick part of the width of the cloth 
is the inevitable result. The ends of the temple bars seldom 
strike the reed and cut the filling. It is usually the tip end 
of the cutter knives. Some thread cutter heels will bend 
easily, and when this happens the knives will not be drawn 
back flush with the bar. By examining the reeds, most 
weave room men will be surprised to learn the number of 
reeds having small indentations in the reed dents where 
the cutter knives have been striking them, and this will 
surely make mispicks and the loom has no chance to stop 
off when one is made in this manner. 


(5) Shuttle feeler, and thread cutting devices. When 
the filling yarn is run off the bobbin down to the, bunch 
and the filling feeler makes contact with the bobbin and 
causes the transfer mechanism to be thrown into position 
indicating a transfer, shuttle feeler up, and due to some 
part being out of adjustment the strand of filling is cut, 
as it should be, but the full bobbin is not transferred into 
the shuttle from the battery. We refer to this as a false 


change, or false transfer. When using the old type shuttle 


feeler thread cutters, the cutting knives attached to the 
shuttle feeler, false changes will make mispicks, because 
the strand of filling is cut at the opposite end of the shuttle 
from the shuttle eye, and this trailing strand of filling will 
be trapped between the warp sheds gefore the shuttle reaches 
the opposite end of the lay and the filling fork has no 
chance to stop the loom off. The only sure and quick 
way to stop false changes is to start at the filling cam and 
check the entire filling motion through the battery. Also 
the pick motion on the shipper handle end of the loom 
should be checked, because if the shuttle goes into the 
opposite box a little late the tip end of the shuttle feeler 
will strike it and cause a false change, provided some of 
the transfer mechanism parts are out of adjustment. A mis- 
pick cannot be made from a false change when using the 
Stafford thread cutting device, because the strand of filling 
is cut too near the shuttle eye to leave a trailing strand of 
yarn long enough to become trapped between the warp 
sheds. 

(6) The battery, and component parts. The battery 
should be checked very carefully because a lot of false 
changes are made from this source, If the battery disc binds 
on the disc stud this will prevent the disc. from turning 
and placing the full bobbin in proper. position for the trans- 
ferrer to strike it and make transfer into the shuttle. The 
same thing will happen if the bobbin support is too high, 
because the bobbin rings will bind against the support and 
prevent the turning into proper place by the disc. Ex- 
cesssively worn transferrers, feed pawls, and hold back 
pawls will cause the same troubles also. 

Of course a lot of mispicks are made by careless and in- 
different weavers by starting the looms after the filling had 
broken and failing to take the time to match the pick. That 
is one reason I have suggested putting the weavers pay 
on an incentive basis, and penalizing them for excessive 
seconds, 
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that stays 


where you want it 


with the Blanchard Quarter 
Turn Locked Adjusting Screw on 
$6 Loom Shuttle Tension Eyes 


To keep exact filling tension always con- 
stant, specify this important Watson-Williams 
Shuttle Improvement on your $6 Loom Shuttle 
Tension Eyes. With the Blanchard Quarter Turn 
Locked Adjusting Screw, your own center or 
rear tension setting remains unaffected by loom 
vibration or shuttle handling. 


Four evenly spaced 
grooves are chan- 
neled into the sides 
of each tension screw 
hole in the shuftle 
eye. 


Ingenious spring wire 
bent down into two 
grooves of the screw, 
keeps the screw in 
ploce, 


Spring. wire catches 
lightly but effectively, 
every quarter turn of 
screw, wherever you 
set it, in the sides of 
the screw hole. 
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WATSON-WILLIAMS MEG. CO. 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 

Watson and Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. 
Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
John Wyatt, Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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OE 
“GOOD warps are 


on the 


VARIABLE WIDTH—minimizes stock of 


beams. 


MORE EVEN WARPS-—dve to 1-pc. heads, 
LESS WARP CHANGING— 25 to 30% 


more yarn on beam. 


Allen Wooden Loom Beams with Allen Adjustable Wooden 
Heads are the right’ combination for Quality and 
Economy. They make more even warps because the 
one-piece heads avoid the uneven tensions and pressures 
of two-piece units. 


The variable width permits any width warp on standard 
looms with a minimum stock of beams. The patented 
ply construction heads are lighter in weight than metal, 
while their resiliency is proof against bending out of 


alignment, 
ADJUSTABLE 
HEADS UP 


TO 32” DIA. 


Heads up to 32” diameter are avail- 
able, increasing beam capacity 25% 
to 30%, and giving substantial sav- 
ings in handling cost. (Can be pur- 
chased to fit your existing beams, 
replacing smaller heads), 


—-ALLEN — 


BEAM COMPANY 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


REQUEST 
CATALOG 


General offices — 155River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities gor 
ond all Principal Countries of the World ot 
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Recirculation Air 


By LEO WALTER, Consulting Engineer 


ECIRCULATION of air for hot air dryers is one of 

the best means for improving thermal and over-all 
efficiency of older types of warm air dryers, as used in tex- 
tile plants. It should be realized by the practical textile 
engineer that a hot air dryer when working at higher air 
speed usually exhausts the air far. below its saturation point 
at exhaust temperature, i.e., instead of leaving the dryer at 
100 per cent relative humidity at its temperature, it might 
leave at say 75 or 50 per cent. In other words, the capacity 
of the hot air, generated from fuel consumption in one 


‘form or other, to carry away the evaporated moisture from 


loose stock, or from skeins, or from fabric, has not been 
fully utilized. The greater output is required from a dryer, 
the higher air speeds should be used, but at the same time 
exhaust losses increase from unsaturated air leaving the 
dryer. It follows that by simply increasing air velocity and 
air volume, when reconstructing an older hot air dryer type, 
for example, by exchanging the exhaust fan against a larger 
size, or by insertion of baffles, etc., is scarcely the complete 
solution, and in most instances recirculation of air should 
also be considered. Although reconstruction of older textile 
dryers on a larger scale will usually be carried out with the 
help of a specialist in drying, the practical textile engineer 
should know the basic facts on recirculation of exhaust air. 
The following brief survey should be an inducement for 
application of recirculation of air in textile drying where it 
not already exists. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the simplest form of application of re- 
circulation of part of exhaust air from a drying oven, 
heated by the conventional air heater battery with fan. 
The exhaust air is partly drawn into a circulating air duct, 
having a fresh air inlet damper ““D,” which can be set by 
hand for admixture of fresh dry air to the humid warm 
recirculated air. This air mixture is blown by the fan over 
the gilled steam heated tubes of the heater battery, and 
then into the drying stove. A similar BEwErey with 
recirculation air duct is illustrated in Fig. 2, but the heater 
battery is located on top of the drying chamber. The fan 
draws exhaust air from air slots near the floor of the com- 
partment, and part of it can be admixed to fresh inlet air 
by means of a recirculation air damper, as shown. In 
practice, layouts may have to be more elaborate, especially 
where zoned dryers should be improved, and where recir- 
culation has to be applied to various zones. It is, however, 
usually the old and very simple dryer layout; which needs 
addition of recirculation, such as shown in Fig. 3, which 
illustrates a heated drying room with air heater and use of 
recirculation. Wherever drying rooms without recirculation 


are still used, this or a similar layout is recommended, and 
reconstruction is easy and not costly. 


Relative Dryer Efficiency 


It is impossible to go into detailed calculations of savings 
of steam by using recirculation, and it may suffice to state 
that for example a conveyor dryer for loose wool can con- 
sume 2.7 kg. of steam per kg. wool without recirculation, 
but uses only 1.2 kg. steam with two-thirds recirculation 
(Fuel Economy Bulletin No. 7, Commonwealth Coal Com- 
mission, Sydney, Australia). This is a steam saving of 
about 28 per cent, which makes reconstruction a paying 
proposition. 

_ Another criterion for saving of steam is the specific ‘steam 

consumption of air heating per kg. of evaporated water 
from the stock, which figures may vary from 1.22 kg. of 
steam for ten per cent fresh air admitted, down to 0.12 kg. 
of steam for only one per cent of fresh air admitted, as per 
cent of total air flow used in a dryer of 28,000 cubic feet 
per minute (F. W. Thomas—see bibliography), used for 
hot air tentering of fabric. These and similar figures dis- 
close the affect of inadvert air admixture, but do not take 
into account real recirculation, as shown before for the 150 
kg. wool dryer. 

In another example, investigation of an older type of 
tenter disclosed the following data: 


TABLE A 
Rel. Hum. 
Steam Evap. of Exhaust Steam Consumption 
in kg. Moisture Exhaust Temp. per kg. evap. Moist 
With 
recirculation 292 123 290% 70° C, 2.37 kg/kg. 
Old type 330 75 8% 86°C, 44 ke/kg. 


Total steam consumption before reconstruction was for 

123,2 moisture evaporation. 
330 X 123, 2 
a= = 542 kg. steam. 
75 

After recirculation of 30 per cent exhaust air, a steam 
consumption per hour of 292 kg. was measured, giving 
steam savings per hour of 542 — 292 + 250 kg. The 


savings in money depend on cost price of one kg. of live 


steam. 

It should be noted that sometimes reduction of fan speed 
can lower the air speed across a dryer, thus increasing rela- 
tive humidity of the exhaust air. For example, by altering 
the fan speed at a tenter, specific steam consumption 
dropped from 2.98 to 1.88 kg. steam per kg. evaporated 
moisture, Increased efficiency can be achieved by applying 
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For Full-Bodied Softness... 


Smooth Mellow Hand... 


Rich Drape... 
f 


Here’s an easy-to-handle, 


substantive synthetic softener in the form of a 


—Syntho-—Softener 


assures a soft, full-bodied, velvety hand with 
maximum draping qualities for use on cotton, rayon, 


acetate, Bemberg, wool and nyton fabrics. 


Write today for samples and a copy of the Syntho- 


Softener technical data sheet. 


Hartex Products: 

Rayon Oils & Sizes -. Cenditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


HART 


based on research 
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soft, cream-colored paste. 


1. No effect on shade of dyed goods. 


2. No yellowing of whites. 
3. No rancidity on aging. 
4. No discoloration on pressing. 


5. No loss of light-fastness of dyed 
goods, 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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to tenters not only recirculation, but also zoned boosting 
up of temperature of recirculation, as shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 3A. The air is heated in a multi-tubular heater, 
and at each turning point finned tubes are installed in the 
air duct of the tenter, thus providing four zones of contact 
of air and fabric. 


Sequence Use of Air 


Another method, which can be used with advantage in 
larger textile mills where several hot air dryers work under 
different air inlet temperatures is ‘sequence use” of hot air. 
For example, the exhaust air, or part of it, from a high 
temperature stove can be utilized in a pre-dryer as inlet air, 
supplemented by fresh air, and the mixture of both is then 
heated up and blown into the pre-dryer, as shown in Fig. 4, 
where exhaust from a high temperature carbonizer is’ used 
in a primary dryer. A point which is often overlooked in 
practice is humidity of the drying air, and the influence of 
the “weather,” whether a sunny day or a humid rainy day, 
is much more pronounced when working without recircula- 
tion, than when controlling humidity and temperature 
simultaneously by means of recirculation dampers. 


- Controlled Air Temperature and Humidity Combined 


When introducing recirculation, automatic combined tem- 
perature and humidity should always be considered. Hu- 


midity temperature control by the wet and dry bulb method, 
combined with temperature control, is illustrated diagram- 
matically in Fig. 5 for a drying room or chamber. A wet 
and dry bulb element is fitted in the outlet air duct from an 
air heater battery, and two recorder-controllers are employ- 
ed, each having a thermostatic control system incorporated. 
Two standard non-indicating instruments are used, and the 
differential air pressure from the two instruments is trans- 
formed in a control box in differential air output. pressure, 
which moves a mixing damper “A.” According to the 
relative humidity the damper is automatically adjusted to 
exhaust or to recirculate the air from the drying room by 
means of a pneumatic lever motor. The fan also draws in 
fresh air, and the recirculated air is reheated by an air 
heater, which is again controlled by a non-indicating stand- 
ard thermometer-controller, as shown at ““B.” The use of a 
duplex control instrument is similar to the above, but two 
control mechanisms are united in a single controller hous- 
ing. The ideal way of producing controlled air temperature 
and humidity conditions when reconstructing old hot air 
dryers may sometimes be to replace the heater battery by. a 
modern packaged air conditioning unit, and it may well pay 
to spend money on a fully automatically controlled air con- 
ditioner, as shown in Fig. 6 diagrammatically. 


Recirculation and Waste Heat 


It is sometimes possible, and has been repeatedly carried 
out by the writer, to combine introduction of recirculation 
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Fig. I1—Recirculation and thermostatic control (courtesy Saree Co., Inc., New York City). Fig. 2——-Hot air recirculation of drying stove (courtesy 


Sarco). Fig. 3——Simple control of air heater battery for dryer, with hand-controlled air damper in recirculation duct, but thermostatic steam control 
to heating battery. Fig. 3A——Diagram of tenter with zoned heating and recirculation (courtesy Fedor Moller). Fig. 4—Sequence use of air with 
recirculation, Fig. 5—Recirculation layout with damper control for humidity, and thermostatic air heater control. Fig. 6-——Layout of thermestat 
and humidistat for controlling air conditions in drying shed. Fig. 7——Recireulation automatically controlled with mixing damper and multitubular 


heater for boosting temperature. 
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@ Cole builds vessels to your specifica- 
« tions — dye-vats, kiers, starch-kettles, 
acid tanks, jib boxes, or other process- 
ing vessels for the finishing and dyeing 
industry . . . in stainless steel, nickel- 
clad steel, or of standard steel lined 
with monel metal. Our long experience 
in the design and fabrication of vessels 
for the textile industry may be of help 
to you. Write for latest Cole catalog—. 
“Tank Talk.” 


Textile Finishes 
Demand Effective, 
Lasting Stabilizers 


Sindar’s Stabilizers 
Meet Requirements; 
Prove Inexpensive 
and Non-Irritating 


> oe 
~ 


Write Sindar Corporation, manulag 
turer of Aroma 


4 


industrial Aromatics and Chemicals. 
wm 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 2 
Branches: Philodelphia’+ Boston « Cincinnati + Detroit 
Chicago + Seattie + Los Angeles + Toronto 
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— WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Exstze-T’’ is the regisa- 

tered trademark of Pabat 

Brewing Company. 

* Copr. 1951, Pahat 
Brewing Company, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


lowest 
when you | 

Daesize with 


By removing starch quickly, effi- 
ciently, and safely—economical 
Exsize-T saves time and money 
in your desizing operations. 


Easy to use! Exsize-T is not a 
chemical-——but a harmless liquid 
enzyme concentrate. Carefully 
standardized to give uniformly 
perfect results. Write for free 
booklet today. 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


221 N. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINO[S 
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in drying with utilization of waste heat. One method has 
already been mentioned, when dealing with sequence air 
circulation between two or more dryers. In its simplest 
form, filtered warm air from a room having warmer tem- 
perature can be used instead of fresh outside air for admix- 
ture to recirculation. For example, air from the boiler or 
power house may be filtered and admixed. Air heater bat- 
teries may use as heating medium exhaust steam from en- 
gines or condensate. Diesel cooling water from engine 
jackets may be boosted up in temperature in a combined 
heater-silencer, and the very hot water utilized in a heat 
exchanger or the multi-tubular type to produce hot air, as 
shown in Fig. 7. Automatic temperature control: is per- 
formed by means of a thermostat in the drying space which 
readjusts the position of the mixing air damper according 
to air inlet temperature. By replacing in this scheme the 
steam-heated multi-tubular air heater by an air heater using 
flue gases from a boiler or economizer for heating up the 
air, a convenient means for flue gas utilization can sometimes 
be applied. Flue gas, or Diesel exhaust gas air heaters are 
available in various forms, some using tubes in a shell, 
others using platens, and produce hot air in great volumes. 
It might sometimes pay to produce steam from diesel ex- 


haust, and to use this steam for heating-up of recirculated 
air in a conventional air heater battery. Another source of 
waste heat is condensate from steam traps, which heat 
would otherwise be wasted, and/or flash steam forming 
from discharged condensate. 


Summing up, it can be safely assumed that conversion 
of older hot air dryers to air recirculation is a paying prop- 
osition, both regarding increase of dryer output, and in 
reducing steam consumption, because the exhaust air from a 
dryer need not be heated up from cold, but only from ex- 
haust temperature. Another advantage of properly applied 
recirculation is better and easier possibility of control of air 
humidity, this most important but often forgotten drying 
factor. 
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respectively, are the auxiliary dye and analytical laboratories. 


offices and laboratories. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., COMPLETES MAJOR ALTERATIONS—tThe formal opening of Arnold, Hoffman's newly-renovated office and 
laboratory building at 55 Canal Street in Providence, R. 1., took place at an open house celebration Aug. 2. At top left is a view of the research 
laboratory with still rack equipment in background. Another picture of the research laboratory is at top right, and at lower left and right, 


For 105 years this same building on historic Market Square has served as the home of Arnold, Hoffman, but the renovated structure now only 
faintly resembles the original. Originally, the old structure was two separate buildings; now, one complete building houses everything. There's 
a new street floor front, mew windows and new brick walls. However, the really pronounced changes have taken place inside. Old-fashioned wide 
board flooring has been covered with asphalt tile or carpeting. Masonry walls have been refinished. Restful colors have been added to both 


Whereas previously the old building furnished storage and shipping facilities, the renovated structure is taken over almost completely by offices 
and laboratories. The ground fleer plan includes an attractive reception room, the president’s office, administrative offices, accounting depart- 
ments, filing and mailing operations, receiving department and Providence sales offices and purchasing department. Other officers and department 
heads are on the second floer, and at the rear of this floor are located the sales service laboratory and other laboratory facilities. Except for the 
library and a supply storage room, the third floor is devoted to research and development laboratories, dnd a new cafeteria for the staff which 
includes a combination sink, refrigerator and stove. Included in the equipment innovations in one of the laboratories on this floor is new glass- 
blowing equipment which makes possible the preduction of some equipment on the spot. 
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MACHINE SEWING THREADS 


Top quality, Knotless,,high speed, 
rated by constant users as equol to 
or better than many combed threads. 


Available in 10s and 12s in 3, 4, 5 
and 6 ply—16és and 20s in 3 and 4 
ply. Put up on 2% Ib. or 16% Ib. 
Knotless cones. 


BAGGING MACHINE 


Particularly adaptable for high 
speed bog closing; tacking thread 
in Woolen Mills; cloth room seam 
sewing in Cotton Mills and Bleach- 
cries; sewing cotton botting and 
multiwall bog manufocturing. 


SCOURED 
PULLED 
GREASED 


DYED 
“CHAMPION” 
Medium Grade Knotless Threads 
also available in 10s and 12s 
in 3, 4, 5 and 6 ply. Both on 
2% ib. Knotless cones. 
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THOMASTON, GEORGIA 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF: TIRE FABRICS © HOSE and BELT DUCK « 
COVER DUCK + COVER CLOTH and DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


Compact, fully automatic, of proven efficiency, the 
SARGENT BAGGING MACHINE offers these advan- 
tages to the mill and warehouse owner: 


SO LVAY/) 


for the TEXTILE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


| : The Sargent bagging process is safe as well as rapid 


@ One-man operation throughout 


e@ Fingertip control at all times 


e Insures uniform bulk and weight of all bags packed 


e Handles up to 10 bags per hour—100 to 150 lbs. per 
bag depending upon the wool or material bagged 


ae, 


SODA ASH Requires little floor space 
DIU M NITRITE : a : e Constructed to require minimum maintenance 
= 
Write us for complete details. 
“4 3 LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
% AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 
| = SINCE 1852 
SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. . G GENT’S SONS CORPOR TION 
Soda Ai Ash. Caustic Soda Caustic Potash ‘Chlorine c. SAR A 
Potassium Carbonate Nytron + Sodium Bicarbonate Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Calcium Chloride « Specialty Cleansers Methanol oe 
Sodium Nitrite - Formaldehyde +» Monochlorobenzene 
Para-dichlorobenzene Ortho-dichlorobenzene 
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Industrial Uses 


By JAMES LEE FIELD 


NHE idea of metallizing, or spraying of fine metal par- 
ticles, was first conceived by Dr. M. U. Schoop of 
Zurich, Switzerland, about 1911. It is said he had the idea 
while he watched lead shot hit and stick to stone walls. In 
the early days of the process, it was boomed immoderately, 
so it gained a bad reputation. However, this reputation was 
overcome later as industry began to realize the true worth 
of the process. 


Early Attempts at Metallizing 


The first early attempts to spray metal were mechanical — 


and gaseous. The mechanical method used vanes to pick up 
small amounts of molten metal and hurl it at the object to 
be coated. The gaseous method used an air blast to blow 
molten metal at the target. Experiments were made with 
powdered metal from various containers. The powder was 
heated as it was blown from a nozzle. 

The need for portable metal spraying outfits brought on 
experimentation with pistol-like spraying units that oper- 
ated from the hand. These pistols used metal in the form 
of molten metal, powder, and wire. This experimentation 
was from 1920 to 1930 in Europe. 

The problem of the early experimeriters was to melt only 
as much metal as could be sprayed immediately. Electrical 
heating was tried and discarded, and then the basic principle 
of present-day pistols was discovered. It was found that 
wire could be fed through a nozzle containing air, pas, and 
oxygen jets to provide continuous melting and spraying. 
The problem of advancing wire into the heated area at a 
speed to melt the correct amount of metal was solved by 
using the air blast to run a small air turbine. This small 
turbine, with a blade diameter from one to three inches, 
was geared to rollers that pushed the wire into the melting 
area. This wire speed could then be adjusted and set to 

work correctly at all times. : 


Present-Day Wire Pistols 


The present-day wire-fed pistol weighs about three and 
one-half pounds and is portable. There are three tubes 
going to the pistol, one for compressed air, one for oxygen, 
and one for acetalyne or propane gas. Wire is fed into the 
rear of the pistol, being pulled in by rollers. The rollers 
are driven by the geared-down compressed-air-operated tur- 


bine. The wire then passes through a nozzle containing | 


jets for air, oxygen, and the combustible gas, The wire is 
melted, and the small, plastic drops of metal are blown to 
target by the compressed air blast. Wire is available for 
this purpose in a variety of sizes ranging from three- 
sixteenths to one-eighth of an inch in diameter. Some 
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powder-operated pistols are still in use, but they are in the 
minority. 

It was known since the first days of metallizing that the 
metal spray itself was not very ‘hot. “It is, however, a 
surprising fact that the hand, held a few inches from the 
nozzle of the pistol, will receive a metallic coating, yet 
experience little more than a warm air blast.’’* 

This brought on a great deal of conjecture about what 
actually happened to make the sprayed metal hold together 
on a sprayed surface. “Present thought is that the particles 
are bonded by a combination of mechanical interlock and 
oxide cementation.”’5 

The plastic particles leave the pistol, and in the air re- 
ceive a coating of oxide. This oxide film breaks upon 
impact, letting the raw metal underneath, combine with the 
oxide of the previously sprayed layer. Also the rough 
surface of the plastic particle interlocks with the rough 
surface on the target. Almost any metal can be sprayed on 


wood, plastic, glass or metal bases. 


Recent Developments in Metallizing 


- In the last few years there has been a revolutionary change 
in the preparation for metal spraying. Previously, metal 
surfaces had to be prepared for the spray by roughing. This 
was done by electrodes, by cutting tools, or by grit-blast- 
ing. Then it was found that molybdenum alloy, sprayed 
in a thin coat, provided molecular adhesion between the 
clean surface and the sprayed metal. This cut the necessary 
preparation process by about 40 per cent. 

Another late development is the fusing or welding of 
the sprayed metal to the surface by providing sufficient heat 
to melt the sprayed metal, but not enough to melt the metal 


of the sprayed object. 


Successful use of metallizing can be had only by paying 
equal attention to the three phases of the work, preparation, 
application and finishing. 

To obtain good adhesion of sprayed particles, the surface 
to be sprayed must be absolutely clean. In some metals, 
this means heating to drive out any oils from the porous 
metals. Also, any part needing heat treatment must be 
sprayed after heating, or the coating is liable to crack. 


If the molybdenum alloy bonding coat is not used, the | 


surface of the metal to be sprayed must be roughed to re- 
ceive and hold the sprayed metal. One method is to use a 
cutting tool on a lathe or other machine to cut ridges in the 
metal. These threads may then be roughed by a_ patented 
tool.to make sure of adequate surface preparation, the idea 
being to leave jagged threads. Also, if the sprayed surface 
is to be a wearing surface, the base material may have to 
be cut below the possible depth of wear. The sprayed metal 
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must not come to a feather edge in this type of preparation. 
A definite end must be cut in the space to be filled. With a 
round object being turned in a lathe, this means the change 
in diameter from the part to be sprayed to the non-sprayed 
part must be abrupt. 

The surface may be prepared by using an electrode, 
something like a welding electrode. The arc between the 
electrode and the surface being prepared, melts the electrode 


and leaves jagged bits of the electrode on the surface of the 


base. The electrically treated area should cover at least 95 
per cent of the area to be sprayed. Another method is to 
grit-blast, preferably with steel girt, the surface. 


The latest method of preparation, and probably the-easiest 
to use, is spraying with molybdenum alloy undercoat. A 
thin coating, from .0015 to .002 inches thick, is sprayed on 
metal that has had the surface cleaned, usually by making 
a small light cut on a lathe or other machine. The cost of 
this method is about 40 to 50 per cent of the other methods. 
Also, the edges of the sprayed area may be feathered, thus 
helping cut cost. This molybdenum alloy undercoat can be 
used on any metal except copper, brass, or bronze. But any 
metal may be sprayed on’the undercoat. A prepared surface 
must not wait over four hours before being sprayed in order 
that the surface stay perfectly clean. 


Spraying of the Metal 


In the actual spraying, the pistol is held about one foot 
from the surface to be sprayed, and is moved so that the 
spray covers the correct area. Any surface may be protected 
from the spray by grease or carbon. The oxygen-propane or 
oxygen-acetylene flame should be neither oxydizing nor 
reducing, but neutral in order that the plastic particle may 
pick up its oxide film only as it travels through the air. 

For greatest efficiency the speed should be adjusted so the 
wire melts as far from the tip as possible for a coating of 
satisfactory particle size.’® 

The sprayed metal may be machined or ground. Speeds, 


feeds, and cutting tools are different from those used in | 


machining regular metals. These particular details may be 
obtained from a manufacturer of metallizing equipment. 
An application of one-half kerosene and one- -half cylinder 
oil, brushed on the sprayed metal 30 minutes before ma- 
chining, helps machining and finish of all metals except 
stainless Monel metal, nickel, tobin, or phosphor bronze, 
Sprayed metal should usually be wet-ground with a wheel 
speed of 6,000 to 6,500 feet per minute, and a work feed 
of 80 to 90 feet per minute. The grinding wheel should 
be medium or coarse grain wheel with low bond strength. 

Due to the method of application, sprayed metal is a 
cellular, porous substance, with about 15 per cent less spe- 
cific gravity than solid metal of the same type. This struc- 
ture means that the sprayed metal has low tensile strength 
and low elongation strength, but has the good qualities of 
high compressive strength and very high particle hardness. 
The hardness comes from the heat treatment effect the 
particles experience as they are sprayed. 


Disadvantages of Metallizing 


Because of the low tensile strength, sprayed metal can 
not be used for threads or gear teeth, and because of the 
low elongation strength, sprayed metal cannot be used 
under ball or roller bearings. Also, sprayed metal will not 
stand up under constant, direct impact. Any parts to be 
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both heat-treated and metallized should first be heat-treated 
as there is a tendency for the thin coat of sprayed metal to 
crack under heat treatment, 

When thin gases or liquids are pushing against the 
porous metallized surface, as in a shaft that is metallized 
where it goes through a packing area, the metal coating 


must be very thick or else be sealed while hot with a coating 


of raw tung oil and five per cent cobalt liquid dryer. This 
prevents the gas or liquid from seeping through the sponge- 
like structure and under pressure, gion the sprayed 
coating from the base. 

Care must be taken when spraying thick coats, that the 
shrinkage characteristic of the sprayed metal is small. 

As a bearing surface, sprayed metal is without an equal. 
This is due to three things; the ability of the porous sprayed 
metal to absorb oil, the ability of the sprayed metal to ab- 
sorb minute pieces of worn off metal, and the hardness of 
the particles. Sprayed metal of 30 to 32 Rc (Rockwell, 
c-scale) outwears materials of 50 to 55 Rc, partly because 


individual particles of the sprayed metal are harder. In 


one series of tests, two types of journals were run without 
further oiling. “The hardened steel surfaces seized in an 
average of 31/, hours, while the sprayed metal journals 
averaged 221/, hours before freezing.’’? 

In another test, as compared with the original crankshaft 
journals of gasoline and diesel engines, ‘The wear was 40 


per cent less on an average and 50 cent less in the case 


of the diesel engines.’’® 

In textile mills, it is important to keep machines oil-free, 
so oil-filled sprayed bearings are of great value here. The 
sprayed surface is dipped in oil while still hot from spray- 
ing, absorbing enough oil to eliminate later oiling. 

A corrosion resistant coating can be sprayed over a sur- 
face, efficiently protecting the surface if the sprayed metal 
is anodic to the surface metal. An example is the covering 
of iron or steel with zinc. For heat protection, grit-blast the 
surface to be sprayed, spray aluminum, seal with a special 
solution, and heat-treat. This process protects such parts as 
furnace parts, heat treating parts, and pyrometer tubes. 


Uses of Metallizing in the Industrial Southeast 


In the previous section, the advantages and disadvantages 
of sprayed metal were presented without reference to eco- 
nomical uses of metallization. With main consideration 
given to use in industrial Southeast, some uses of metalliz- 
ing are now presented. 

Metallizing can be used for maintenance work, produc- 
tion work, and repair of errors in production work. It can 


also be used as a corrosion-resistant coating, a chemically 


resistant coating, or heat-resistant coating. In maintenance 
work, worn parts can usually be rebuilt for 24 to 40 per 
cent of the cost of a new part, and the worn surface may 
be rebuilt with metal that will outlast the original metal. 
Metallizing will deposit about 21 pounds of metal per hour 
of ;*.ths-inch wire, which is faster than welding or electro- 
plating. 

In production work, a dissimilar metal may be sprayed 
over the surface metal. In this manner, a shaft may be 
made of a low quality metal for low cost and easy machin- 
ing. Then the bearing surfaces or surfaces under packing 
may be sprayed with a very hard steel for long wear. Gen- 
eral Electric builds turbine shafts this way. In making light 
structures, magnesium can be used and then hard metal 


sprayed over the bearing surfaces. This would be applica- 
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ble to aircraft structures. For parts needing a hard surface, 
the hard metal can be sprayed on the prepared surface, 
when sweated or heat-treated to make the sprayed metal 
melt over the part. This method is used in making and 
repairing mandrels or rams. ‘It has been found, for exam- 
ple, that spray-welded surfaces having a hardness of 58 
Rockwell c will often resist wear ten times longer than 
carbonized or nitrided surfaces of greater hardness.’’ 


“The performance of a tool steel mandrel repaired in 
accordance with this process is about eight to 14 times as 
good as in the original non-coated condition.”? Another 
use of this spray weld process may be for the teeth and 
other parts of earth moving equipment. 

In making and repairing patterns for molding, metal 
patterns can be rebuilt and wooden patterns sprayed with 
metal. On wooden patterns metallized with zinc, then 
aluminum, the process made possible a prolonged life ex- 
ceeding 1,000 consecutive operations. Another wooden 
pattern of the same type was worn out after using 50 times, 
without the benefit of metallizing. 


Repair of Errors in Production Work 


Any larger or valuable part that has been undercut may 
be rebuilt with metal spray. Also holes in iron castings 
may be filled with sprayed metal. | " 


Use of Metallizing in Maintenance Work 


As mentioned earlier, metallizing is particularly applica- 
ble to textile maintenance work. One Canadian plant has 
about 20,000 spindles and it realizes a saving of over $40;- 
000 by reworking 5,000 spindles per year. Slasher roll 
surfaces have been sprayed with stainless steel for one-fifth 
the cost of a new part. Mercerized guide rolls have been 
sprayed with 18.8 stainless steel to prevent corrosion. 


Pump parts, such as packing areas and packing sleeves, 
can be rebuilt by metallizing. Pump shafts that have worn 
out in two years show no sign of wear two years after 
metallizing. Blades of water wheel runners have been re- 
built also. Bearing surfaces on any machine can be rebuilt, 
along with rolls in textile mills, at a nominal cost. One 
roll used 572 pounds of wire to save 3,800 pounds per roll. 
A very économical use is rebuilding armature shafts. Metal 
is sprayed and machined on the same lathe set-up, making 
it unnecessary to press out and perhaps bend the shaft. 


List OF SOME METALLIZING APPLICATIONS 


Textile Industry Pump Parts 

Spindles Shafts 
Shafts Sleeves 
Rods Packing areas 
Drawing rolls 
Sand rolis Production 


Loom crankshafts 

Size pump impeller shafts 
Spinning frame rolls 

Line shaftings 

Loom shafts 

Squeeze roll shafts 

Bronze guide rolls 

Spindle jacks in cardrooms 


Pump impeller shafts for bleach | 


solutions 
Pump rod in recovery plant 
Card feed rolis 
Lickerin-rolils journals 
Spiked apron stretcher shafts 
Comb shafts 
Fluted calender rolls 
Cradle shafts 
Slasher rolls 
Squeeze rolls 
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Metal molding patterns 
Wooden molding patterns 
Mandrels 


Chemical Industry 
Chemical agitators 
Porcelain retorts 
Steel cup retorts 


Miscellaneous 


Waterwheel runners 
Corrosion-resistant coatings 
Hydraulic ram heads 
Crankshafts 

Armature shafts 


Chemical agitators have been heavily coated with alumi- 
num; porcelain retorts have been sprayed with pure silver; 
and small steel cup retorts have been sprayed with pure 
molybdenum to cut costs. 
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The foregoing paper was prepared by James Lee Field, who completed his 
studies this Spring for a degree in industrial engineering at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, and who is now a field representative for the industrial 
engineering firm of Henderson, Lindsay and Michaels of Greensboro, N. C. 
The author is the son of W. M. Field, secretary of Barnhardt Bros. Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Increased Fork Truck Hoisting Speeds 


According to Mercury Mfg. Co., 4044 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago, hoisting speeds of fork trucks are a critical 
consideration in plants, warehouses and shipping depart- 
ments where large volumes of pallet-loaded materials must 
be moved quickly each day. Any method for saving time 
by speeding fork-truck operations naturally results in appre- 
ciable yearly cost savings. Often overlooked is the fact that 
similar fork trucks can have different hoisting speeds. 


The critical considerations here are not so much the 
weight and operational capacities of the truck, but rather 
the rated voltage of the power source. Because the lifting 
speeds of battery-powered fork trucks are almost directly 
proportional to the impressed voltage for a given load, 
higher voltages will provide faster lifting speeds. Hoisting- 
speed increases of 15 to 20 per cent by this method are not 
uncommon. 


Therefore, when considering the purchase of new equip- 
ment or the possibility of increasing the capacity of existing 
equipment, it is advisable to investigate the economics of a 
higher-voltage power source. This does not imply that it is 
always more economical to operate fork-truck lifts at the 
highest possible speeds. There are many installations where 
the capacities of existing equipment are equal to and even 
greater than the plant’s most critical material handling 
needs. Naturally, in cases such as these, it would not be 
wise to install larger batteries. 


However, in plants, warehouses and shipping depart- 
ments where fork trucks are in almost constant use, any 
gain in time or speed will allow the same number of trucks 
to do considerably more work. For an example of how a 
larger power source can increase fork-truck hoisting speeds, 
let us look at the speeds of a 5,000-pound truck under two 
voltage conditions. When powered by a 30-volt industrial 
battery, this truck has average hoisting speeds of 29 f.p.m. 
(feet per minute) with empty forks and 14 f.p.m. when 
loaded to capacity. However, when powered by a 35-volt 
power source, the same truck can lift its unloaded forks at 
a speed of 34 f.p.m. and capacity loads at 18 f.p.m. This 
represents a hoisting-spetd gain of approximatley 17 per 
cent. 
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DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


_completely eliminate 
blinking 
and flickering of dea 

fyorescent lamps! 


40 


SILV 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 


This is a glow switch condenseriess pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay circuit breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from the 
circuit electrically when the lamp becomes 
deactivated and automatically resets upon 
interruption of the lamp circuit. 


SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 
No buttons to push —no replacement of 
starter. 


REDUCES COST — Magno-Tronic starters 


 SP-15-20 For use with 15 
or 20 watt lamps, 


SP-30-40 For use with 30 
or 40 watt lamps. 


SP-85-100 For use with 
100 watt lamps. 


Manufactured under 


provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. S. PATENTS 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- {| 2298236 2239244 
‘ ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 2159837 2333694 
2339307 2341520 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 


over an extended voltage and temperature 
range with absolute dependability. 


Other Patents Pending 


INDUSTRIAL 


ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service 
Co. for installation at Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro ©@ Spartanburg © Greenville 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Ame 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY TRUCKS AND 
CASTERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 


Fig. 310 Lop Truck 


DESIGN AND 


APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 


Without Cost or Obligation 


OUR COMPLETE LINE ALSO 
INCLUDES POWER TRUCKS. 


Fig. 88-SXRF Caster 
With Thread Guard 


Fig. 360 Baling Press Truck 


CONVEYORS AND TRAMRAIL 


Fig. RIOHDW 
Rubber Tired Wheel 


S. R. BROOKSHIRE ENGIN EERI N 


V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
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| Fig. 304-A Doffing Box Truck 


with- 


-Evelusive 
Features 


Sam Cam says: 


From PRECISION only—exclusive * ” 
formula, NON-SLOUGHING Cams ‘The Cam House 


pase (standard or special) for spinning and * Stock * Special 
twisting—at no EXTRA COST—pro- * Duplicated 
viding amazing, up-to-4 way, yarn * Filling Wind 
control. Get “jewelled movement” (3 and 4 lobe) 


ring rail reversing, longer lived ac- 
curacy—no sloppy backlash, due to * Warp Wind 


Sizes and capacities for 
every handling operation 


. Cams. Build firmer, longer running, (Combination) 
quality canvas higher speed bobbins. Cut your time 
and costs. No other cams are made * Wool Spinning 
baskets, hampers, trucks with this mathematical accuracy. . 
Write for our Cam Computation Face hardened Cast 
Chart and full information, now! Iron or Alloy. . 


R, DANIELS, INC. Manutecturers — Coms Geers . Chein Drives 


Orvision OF TURNER ce. 
121 E. Third St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


9 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. i 5 © 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 


SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN DRIVES 


> 


Quality Starches 
tops for every textile purpose! 


CS Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
3 and pliability that means quality weaving 
ODIFIED 4 every time. For years Clinton has been a 
; RCH leader in the production of starches for 
TORN STARUE all textile purposes. 

QUINTON FOODS INC. 


NTON, 
u.5-A- 


CLINTON FOODS INC, 
CLINTON, IOWA 
aE: CONTACT: R. C. Rau, S.E. Mer. Clinten Sales Co., 161 Spring St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Tel: Walnut 8998 = 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 
Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. 
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PERSONAL 


Walter S. Huff has been appointed man- 


ager of the Greer (S. C.) Plant of Victor 


Monaghan Co., a division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Huff has had 27 years’ experi- 
ence with box looms at Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, §. C., another Stevens unit, and 
prior to that period of service at Dunean he 
was active in the spinning and twisting de- 
partments. Mr. Huff's appointment will en- 
able C. F. Stansell, former manager of the 
Greer Plant, to devote full time and atten- 
tion to his duties as manager of the Mona- 
ghan Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co. at 
Greenville. H. P. Glenn will continue as 
superintendent of the Greer Plant. . . . Jesse 
A. White and Carl A. Johnson, general 
manager. and general superintendent, re- 
spectively, of the Republic Cotton Mills 
Division of J. P. Stevens & Co. at Great 
Falls, S. C., have been promoted. Mr. 
White, a native of Chester, §. C., and a 
graduate of Clemson (S. C.) College, be- 
comes assistant general manager of the Car- 
ter Fabrics Operating Group which has its 
headquarters in Greensboro, N. C. “Mr. 
Johnson, a native of Pontiac, R. L., and a 
graduate of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, succeeds Mr. White as general man- 
ager at Republic. 


Clifton E. Watson of 
Watson & “Desmond, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been 
appointed an advisor on 
textile and leather ma- 
chinery and supplies with 
the general industrial 
equipment division of the 
National Production Au- 
thority, Washington, Dur- 
ing World War IH Mr. 
Watson was chief of the 
textile mill maintenance 
section and later chief of 
the textile machinery branch of the War 
Production Board. Mr. Watson is at present 
on the advisory committee of N.P.A. on 
textile mill supplies. 


James H. Leverette, Southern division 
purchasing agent for American Thread Co. 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., was mar- 
ried Aug. 11 to Miss Chloe Elizabeth Cox 
of Dalton, Ga. 


J. C. Pirkle has been appointed super- 
intendent of Valley Mills, Columbiana, Ala., 
succeeding J. E. Carvey, resigned. 


W. S. Nicholson retired Aug. 1 as treas- 
urér-of Darlington (S$. C.) Mfg. Co., a unit 
of Deering, Milliken & Co. Mr. Nicholson 
began his textile career 44 years ago and 
had been associated with Deering, Milliken 
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& Co. for the past 22 years. He has been 
succeeded at Darlington Mfg. Co. by James 
M. O6cland, formerly with Monarch Mills 
at Union, S. C., another unit of Deering, 
Milliken & Co. 


Walter B. -Dillard, 
formerly of New 
Braunfels, .Tex., has 


Canebrade spinning 
mills at. Uniontown, 
Ala., which are oper- 
ated by the California 


of National Automo- 
tive Fibers, Inc. Mr: Dillard was assistant 
manager of the Uniontown plants in 1948, 
to which he is now returning as manager. 


O. N. Fisher, formerly overseer of the 
spinning department at the Osprey Plant of 
Bibb Mfg. Co. at Porterdale, Ga., has been 
transterred to the Number Two Group in 
Macon, Ga., as assistant superintendent re- 
placing Elmer McClure, resigned. . . . Re- 
sulting prometions include: Rollie C. 
Thompson, formerly assistant overseer of 
spinning at Osprey, to succeed Mr. Fisher 
as overseer; John Carter, assistant overseer 
of spinning on the third shift, becomes as- 
sistant overseer on the second shift; Emory 
Shaw, shift foreman in the spinning depart- 
ment at the Porterdale Plant, becomes assist- 
ant overseer of spinning on the third shift 
at Osprey; and Kenneth King has been pro- 
moted from the packing department at Por- 
terdale to shift foreman in the Porterdale 
spinning department. 


F. K. Gabriel, service superintendent of 
the rayon plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., at Waynesboro, Va., has been 
elected president of the Waynesboro Rotary 
Club to fill the unexpired term of Julian 
Black. . . . Millard G. Gamble, III, assist- 
ant manager of Cordura rayon tire yarn 
sales for Du Pont since last Fall, has been 
promoted to manager of the section. He 
succeeds Pierre S: du Pont, III, who recent- 
ly was made assistant director of sales of 
the rubber chemicals division. Mr. Gamble 
was employed by Du Pont in December, 
1945, as a Sales trainee in the rayon division 
after more than four years in the Navy. For 
three years, he..was a salesman in the Char- 
lotte, N. C., district and from Feb. 1, 1949, 
until Feb. 1, 1950, he was a rayon salesman 
in the Providence, R: F, district, prior to 
his transfer to Wilmington as a salesman 
of Cordura rayon tire yarn. He was made 
assistant manager of the section Nov. 1, 


been named manager 
of the Calcot and 


Cotton Mills Division. 


1950. . . . Nine personnel changes in’ the 
sales and technical service organizations of 
the acetate and rayon divisions were an- 
nounced Aug. 6. In the acetate division, 
Paul E. Munson, district sales manager in 
New York for the rayon division, is ap- 
pointed district sales manager in New York 
for Orlon acrylic fiber: He will be succeeded 
by Arthur M. Saunders, district sales man- 
ager for the rayon division in Philadelphia. 
R. M. Morgan, a rayon division salesman 
in Charlotte; N. C.,. will succeed Mr. 
Saunders in Philadelphia. Charles D. Wen- 
rich continues as district sales manager for 
acetate rayon in New York. Richard W. 
Trapnell, II, is appointed district sales 
manager for Orlon in Charlotte, with James 
J. Cook continuing as district sales man- 
ager there for acetate rayon. Fred C. Allen 
is appointed district sales manager. for Or- 
lon in Providence, R. I., where Earle -V. 
Litchfield ‘will continue as district sales 
manager for acetate rayon. Daniel M. Thorn- 
ton, III, becomes manager of the technical 
service section for Orlon acrylic fiber and 
Dr. W. W. Watkins is appointed manager 
of technical service for acetate rayon. Dr. 
Bruce §. Farquhar has been appointed man- 
ager of sales development for Orlon acrylic 
fiber and M. K. Ryan, Jr., will continue as 
manager of fabric development for Orlon. 


Harold F. McKnight, a graduate of N. C. 
State College, Raleigh, has been named as- 


sistant to the chief engineer at Mooresville 
C.) Mills. 


W. T. Heard have re- 
tired from active man- 
agement as partners 
of Medley Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., and 
present officers of the 
reorganized company, 
now known as Medley 
Mfg. Co., Inc., are 
L. H. Morrison (pic- 
tured above), president; Cason J. Callaway, 
Jr., vice-president and treasurer; and Harry 
George, secretary. The new board of direc- 
tors is composed of Mr. Morrison; Mr, Cal- 
laway; Charlton Williams, president of 
Swift Mfg. Co.; and Howard Callaway of 
the U. S. Army. 


Zeb V. Simmons, formerly general over- 
seer of weaving, has been promoted to 
superintendent of weaving, preparation and 


the cloth room at Seminole Mills, States- 


ville, N. C., a unit of United Merchants & 
Mfrs., Inc. Mr. Simmons succeeds James 
QO. Elmore who was transferred to the new 
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For Pressure on Back Roll: 


How to Check Weights 
on your Spinning Rolls 


\ 
\ \ \ 
\ \ \ 
\ 


A.B Pressures on Front, Middle and Back Rolls 
end Cc as shown above 

E, F,G, } Distances shown measured in inches. 

and H 


P— The perpendiculor distance from stirrup to con- 
tact point at top of lever screw When meas- 

uring, be sure rule is held so angle with stirrup 

is 90° 

Q@— The distonce from contact point at top of lever 
screw to weight hook 

T— The point of contact between saddles os well 
as the pressure on the Back Saddle 

S$— The point of contact between stirrup and Front 
Saddie, as wel! os the pressure on the Front 
Soddle. 


W — The weight on the lever in pounds 


Formulae for Figuring Weight on Rolls: 


For Pressure on Front Saddle: 

(W)(Q) = 
For Pressure on Front Roll- 

(S)(F) =: A(E+F) Solve for A 
For Pressure on Bock Saddle- 

(S)(E) = TiE+F) Solve for T 
For Pressure on Middle Roll: 

(T){H) = BIG+H) Solve for B 


Solve for $ 


(T}(G) = C(IG+H) Solve for C 


DIXON suggests a careful 


Check of Weighting on all Rolls 


The above weight ratio formulae are 
designed to help you to more complete 
and visual understanding of the many 
factors affecting good weighting and the 
proper functions of an ideal saddle as- 
sembly. 


Cut out this diagram and formulae 
and keep for your future reference or 
we will send you reprints on request. If 
you encounter weighting problems which 
these formulae do not solve, send them 
to us for solution. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


U: M. & M. plant being completed at 
Clarkesville, Ga. H. C. Nixon, shift 
overseer of weaving, has been promoted to 
general overseer of weaving to succeed Mr. 
Simmons. 


William L. Balthis, vice-president of 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N, C., has 
been honored by the Gaston County Board 
of Public Welfare for 13 years’ service as a 
member. Mr. Balthis, who recently retired 
from the civic body, was presented an en- 
graved silver plate. 


J. H. Ripple, manager of the blanket and 
sheeting mills of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. 


—C., recently completed 30 years with the 


company and was given a surprise party by 
employees of the mill office. 


H. J. Daigneault (at 
left} and M. A. Con- 


pointed vice-presi- 
dents of the National 
Aniline Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. with headquar- 
ters at 40 Rector 
Street, New York. 
Both have been asso- 
ciated with National Aniline for over 30 
years. Mr. Daigneault was, for many years, 
manager of the New England territory and 
more recently, has been director of domes- 
tic sales. He will continue ‘to direct and 
co-ordinate National Aniline sales of dyes, 
organic chemicals and synthetic detergents. 
Mr. Conner has held various positions im 
the production division, both at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant and in New York, and has re- 
cently been assistant to the general manager. 
In his new position he will concentrate upon 
manufacturing activities and long-range 
planning. 


B. W. Whorton, vice-president of Dixie 
Mills, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., last month com- 
pleted 25 years service with the concern. 


J. A. Parker, previously associated with 
Burlington Mills.Corp., has been appointed 
superintendent of Cantex Mfg. Go., Canton, 
Ga., which currently is expanding its opera- 
tions to include the entire finishing of tex- 
tile fabrics. 


Russell F. Crawford, Jr., has become as- 
sociated with the textile research depart 
ment of American Viscose Corp. as a stafi 


ner have been ap- 


member in the textile chemical division at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Prior to joining Avisco 
he was connected with Sharpe & Dohme and 
Rohm & Haas. 


Alton P. Siddons has 
joined the technical 
staff of Amalgamated 
Chemical Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, where he 
will assist in the re- 
cently expanded serv- 
ice department avail- 
able to the textile wet 
finishing trade. Mr. 
Siddons has recently 
been with Supreme Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
as superintendent of the dyeing department. 
Prior to that, he was with Bailey Dye 


Works, Philadelphia, as superintendent of 


the dyeing department for full-fashioned 
hosiery, half-hose, terry cloth and looped 
rugs. Earlier he was with E. L. Mansure 
Co. as assistant dyer on skein yarns, rug 
bindings and tapes, and assisted in the de- 
sign of automobile fabrics. He also was 
superintendent of dyeing on rayon skein 


yarns using direct and vat colors at Atlas. 


Dye Works. Mr. Siddons is a 1929 grad- 
udte of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 


H. J. Shivell, president of Slip-Not Belt- 
ing Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., has, been ap- 
pointed chairman of the 1951 budget and 
admission committee of the Community 
Chest of Kingsport. . . . Frank L. Hopkins 
of Borden Mills, Inc., Kingsport, is a mem- 
ber of the committee headed by Mr. Shivell. 


Cary C. Boshamer, textile executive and 
sportsman of Clover, S. C. Aug. 2 was 
elected president of a Cleveland, Ohio, cor- 
poration which has purchased two of the 
largest racing tracks in that city. Mr. Bo- 
shamer’s “King Clover’ ran in the Kentucky 
Derby this year. 


Ernest Holt has been promoted from 
overseer of carding to superintendent of 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga. 
Mr. Holt succeeds V. Frederick Williams, 
who resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of Pinecrest Cotton. Mills, 
Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Carl O. Hoyer has been appointed director 
of the general engineering department of 
Chemstrand Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Hoyer came to Chemstrand from the plastics 
division of Monsanto. Chemical Co. at 
Springfield, Mass. Monsanto and American 
Viscose Corp. are joint owners of Chem- 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
R. L. HOLT, JR., & ASSOCIATES 
: Greensboro, N. C. 


P.O. Box 1474 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg’rs Agent 
Columbus, Ga. 


P.O. Box 745 
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THIS TRAILER IS THE HOME OF ALLEN L. MILLS, SR., general manager and secretary of 
Paola Cotton Mills at Statesville, N. C., and Mra. 
on a lot adjoining the mill office, contains two bedrooms, living room and kitchenette, and is 
equipped with television, telephone, bath and refrigerator. In the picture above Mr. Mills 
points to accommodations arranged for the family dog. 


Mills. The 40-foot aluminum trailer, set up 
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strand, which is now engaged in construct- 
ing plants at Decatur, Ala., and Pensacola, 


Fla. 


George F, Long has joined the textile 
sales engineering staff of W. C. Hardesty 
Co. Prior to joining Hardesty, Mr. Long 
was associated with Limerick (Me.) Yarn 
Mills, Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. and Sales Co.., 
and Swift & Co. 


S. Herschel Harris has been elected vice- 
president in charge of production, a newly- 
created position and title, at Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Har- 
ris joined the company in 1922 and since 
1948 has been agent and ‘superintendent of 
the company’s largest plant, the Coosa, lo- 
cated in Piedmont, Ala. 


Fred W’. Noechel, until recently associated 
with the U.S.E.O. Division of Callaway 
Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., has joined Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co. as assistant to E. H. 
Hines, plant manager of Johnston (S. C.} 
Weaving Mill, Inc. Mr. Noechel was for 
22 years connected with Botany Mills, Inc 


James H. Merrimon, formerly director of 
industrial relations - for American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N. C., has been named man- 
ager of the newly-created department of 
general stores and employee service. He 
will direct operation of the Enka plant's 
warehouses, finished product storage, recetv- 
ing and inspection of materials; the opera- 
tion of the plant's cafeterias, rental of com- 
pany houses and farm lands. . . . Francis 
M. Gilman, with Enka for two years, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Merrimon as plant director of 
industrial relations. 


J. Carl Kearse, attorney of Bamberg, S. C.., 
and a state senator, has been elected chair- 
man. of the board of Bamberg Textile Mills. 
A member of the board since the inception 
of the corporation, Mr. Kearse had been 
acting as chairman pro-tem since the death 
of the former chairman, J. D: Copeland. 


Harry G. Bruns, a member of the New 
York bar and trust officer of Industrial Trust 
Co., has been elected treasurer of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Inc., Providence, R. 
effective Sept. 1. 


W. L. Lassetter and C. M. Henderson 
have been elected directors of Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. Mr. Lassetter. is sec- 
retary of the company and Mr. Henderson, 
who lives in Montgomery, Ala., is the grand- 
son of L. C. Mandeville, one of the original 
founders of the firm. Pests 


W. P. Saunders, president of Robbins 
(N. C.) Mills., Inc., recently was appointed 
to serve on North Carolina's new. stream 
Sanitation committee. 


Hext M. Perry, purchasing agent for a 
number of textile plants in the Greenville, 
S. C.. area, has been elected a member of 
the board of governors of the Greenville 
Country Club. 


Warren R. Williams, president and gen- 
eral manager of Father George Mills, Inc., 
Sanford, N. C., was honored recently upon 
his retirement as mayor of Sanford, a post 
he had held for the past 20 years. U. S. 
Senator Willis Smith and former Senator 
William B, Umstead headed a large group 
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Sizinc problems, many weavers know 
by long experience, are most readily 
solved with a call to the Frank G. North 
organization of men who are at home 
in the mills. 

For almost half a century our prod- 
ucts and our staff of experienced mill- 
trained representatives have contributed 
to profitable, efficient textile production. 

If you have not yet done so, let them 
both work for you. A letter or phone 
call will bring a North representative 


to you at once. 


Among the Nation's Largest Manufacturers 
of Dressings for All Warp Yarns 


FRANK G. 


ORTH 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA « P.O Box 123, Sta. A« Phone RAymond 2196 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O. Box 92 + Phone Marietta 1509 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


of state officials and dignitaries who gath- 
ered July 27 to honor the textile executive 
at a “Warren Williams appreciation ban- 
quet.” 


Carl C. Mattmann, textile fabric tech- 
nologist of New York City, has attracted 
wide attention with his collection of more 
than 3,000 tin historical figurines which he 
has worked over to represent a cavalcade of 
American wars and events pertaining to 
them. An illustrated feature article, concern- 
ing Mr. Mattmann recently appeared in 
The New York Times. 


A. D. Ennis, formerly associated . with 
Ashworth Bros. in Charlotte, N. C., has 
joined Charlotte Mfg. Co. and will sell 
card clothing to the textile trade. 


Fred W. Segerstrom, formerly district 
manager of industrial sales for Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. at Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been transferred to the new fiber 
glass division, Toledo, Ohio, as manager 
of super fine fiber glass sales. Work on the 
first factory unit of the fiber glass division 
at Parkersburg, W. Va., is being rushed so 
that production may get under way late this 
year. 


W. T. Galey, Jr., president of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co. since 1939 and associated with 
the business founded by his father since 
1903, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the company. The 
company was founded in 1883. Joseph P. 
Holt, vice-president and treasurer since 1936 
and associated with Aberfoyle since 1912, 
was elected president of the company. Mr. 
Holt is one of the best known men in the 
yarn industry. William T. Galey, 3rd, was 
promoted to vice-president of the company 
for the first time. Re-elected vice-presidents 
were E. J. Neal and J. S. Kenrick, the latter 
in charge of sales development. G. W. 
Herrick was elected treasurer and will con- 
tinue as secretary. He was assistant treasurer 
also. He joined the company in 1910. 
Frank Crummer was named assistant treas- 
urer and purchasing agent. Miss Frances 
Hamilton was elected assistant secretary. 
Reason for the re-deployment of top officers 
was because of increased volume of its Du- 
rene yarns and its many newly developed 
products, such as Day-Glo yarns, Fiberfoyle, 
Nyfoyle and others. Named directors were 
Mr. Galey, Mr. Holt, Mr. Herrick, John L. 
Wetherill, W. S. Blakeley, Jr., Kenneth 
Lord, C. A. Turner, F. W. Hancock and 
Ralph V. H. Wood. 


Albert G. Blank, a member of the dryer 
division sales department of Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., has been named assistant 
sales manager. Mr. Blank has been in sales 
work with Proctor & Schwartz since 1934. 
A graduate of Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, he joined the Proctor organization in 
1929, working for his first five years with 
the firm in the outside research department. 
In his new position Mr. Blank will be re- 
sponsible for developing sales planning and 
will assist Myron T. Fleming, recently 
named vice-president in charge of dryer 
sales. 


George S. Buck of the National Cotton 
Council; Walter M. Scott of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; and 
Emery I. Valko of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn recently were elected to fellow- 
ship in the Textile Institute at Manchester, 
England. 


Alvin H. Leonard, who is in charge of 
carpet and rug finishing at the Valway Plant 
of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., Ju'y 
6 completed 25 years of continuous service 
with the firm. He was presented the tra- 
ditional bouquet, service pin, and jeweled 
engraved watch. 


OBITUARIES 


Dr. Earl K. Fischer, 
since November, 
1950. chief of the or- 
ganic coatings section 
of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., 
died Aug. 3 of a heart 
attack. A native of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dr. 
Fischer was the author 
of a recently published book, Colloidal Dis- 
perstons, and many technical papers. He is 
survived by two sisters. 


Julius C. Gregson, 82, who was instru- 
mental in the organization of Hadley-Peo- 
ples Mfg. Co. at Siler City, N. C., died 
Aug. 3 at his home in Siler City. Mr. Greg- 
son was especially known for his ability as 
a cotton buyer for his mill, a job which he 
kept when he sold his interest in the mill 
in 1944. He retired from active work about 
a year ago. Surviving are his wife, three 
daughters, a brother and a sister. 


Russell L. Harmon, 43, of Moores- 
ville, N. C., for the past six years produc- 
tion manager of Burlington Mills Australia. 


Ltd., at Maitland, New South Wales, died 
June 27 at a hospital in Maitland. Before 
going to Australia he was overseer of weav- 
ing at the Bur-Mil Cascade rayon plant in 
Mooresville. Surviving are his wife, 4 
daughter and three sons, his father and 
step-mother, five brothers and five sisters. 


Fabius J. Haywood, 74, banker of 
Concord, N. C., and.a former textile éxecu- 
tive, died July 19 at a hospital in Concord. 


In 1916 Mr. Haywood helped organize the 


Norcott Mill, now Plant No. 10 in the 
Cannon Mills Co. chain, and was president 
of Norcott Mill for a time. He was also a 
director of Cannon Mills Co. and president 
of the Cannon Foundation, Inc. Surviving 
are his wife, a daughter and three sons. 


Charles D. Moss, 40, of Dyersburg, 
Tenn., purchasing agent for Huntsville, 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co. from 1939 to 1950, died 
July 22 at a hospital in. Memphis, Tenn. 
Survivors include his wife, two sons and 
a sister. 


William G. Perry, 99, a pioneer in the 
development of the textile industry in the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina, and for 
many years a resident of Greenville, S. C., 
died last month. Mr. Perry was the first 
secretary of the Piedmont Mfg. Co. and was 
later associated with Enoree (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co: He retired in 1931. 


Belton L. Quick, Sr., 62, of Charlotte, 
N. C., sales representative for B. S. Roy & 
Son Co., was killed July 29 in an auto- 
mobile accident near Anniston, Ala. A. P. 
Bell of Winston-Salem, N. C., also a sales 
representative with the textile machinery 
firm, was injured in the crash. The two 
men were returning to Charlotte after a 
business trip to Texas. Mr. Quick is sur- 
vived by two daughters, one son and two 
brothers. 


W. C, Sykes, 73, retired textile execu- 
tive of Statesville, N. C., died July 23 at 
his home in Statesville. Mr. Sykes was in 
the textile business in Greensboro and 
Erwin, N. C., before coming to Statesville 
in 1920. He was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Statesville Cotton Mills 
until 1947, when the plant was sold to 
Burlington Mills Corp. He is survived by 
his wife, two sons, two daughters, four 
sisters and a brother. 


Frank T. Ward, 88, of Raleigh, N. C.., 
a former official for many years with Mel- 
rose Knitting Mills and Raleigh Cotton 
Mills, died recently. Three sons and two 
daughters survive. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


LAUREL Hitt, N. C. — Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Inc., recently was granted a construc- 
tion permit by. the National Production Au- 
thority for a $185,700 cotton spinning mill, 
to be errected here. 


CHESTERFIELD, S. C.—McLeod Narrow 
Fabrics Corp., which utilizes 16 looms in 
the production of insulation tape, has been 


76 


purchased by a group headed by Harry 
Hodges, Jr., of Wadesboro, N. C. Mr. 
Hodges has resigned from his position as 
assistant superintendent of Wade Mfg. Co., 
Wadesboro, to become president.of the con- 
cern. Robert H. Peasley, of Charlotte, 
N. C., continues as sales agent for the mill. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.— Rocky Mount 


‘Finishing Co. has been chartered with au- 


thorized capital stock of $50,000. Sub- 
scribed stock of $300 is by Hyman Battle 
and Ronald Stevens, both of Rocky Mount, 
and Turner Bunn, Jr., of Wilson, N. C. 


MORGANTON, N. C. — Production of 
woven cotton rugs is scheduled to begin in 
November at a plant here to be operated 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make .Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING | 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


You'll Save TIME In Your Plant With 


THE KELLOGG M-5 
SELECT -O-PHONE SYSTEM 


Available at all hours of night or day, every minute ot 
the year, without a switchboard operator. 


Automatic, man-to-man service, not hampered by man- 
ual supervision. 


Provides for secret conversations. 


We Install and Maintain Under Contract. 


SouTHEASTERN Sounp & Eectronic Corp. 
105 Cleveland St. Greenville, S. C. 


“M-B” BOBBIN 
CHOKE REMOVER 


Blows ALL Fly, Lint and Litter from bobbins by 
air pressure; eliminates wire or brush hand 
method; does o cleaner job with s d, as fast 
as an operator con handle bobbins. Simply 
place bobbin in head, depress and a gust of 
air removes al! trash in a jiffy. Model A has 
concaved head for bobbins of 7%” O.D.! or 
smalier; Mode! B with convex head for larger 
bobbins. Attach to bench, wall, post, etc., with 
screws or bolts. Alloy steel body. Furnished 
with either 4" or 344" female NPT. connec- 
tions. 


Write for Literature. 


DUCTS 
A 46 Victor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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Take advantage of our 77 years’ 
experience and technical research. Remember 
you can depend upon us to help you in any 
problem regarding process compounds for all 
types of synthetic and natural fibers. 


Ask for Complete Facts about 


TINTINOLS 


Static Control plus 18 colors 


The Original Conditioner ; 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
$$ BASE OIL 
BRETON OILS FOR WOOL | 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL 
PROCESS for Fiber Conditioning 


MEON 


inhibitor and Stabilizer 


Twist Setter and Tensile Strength improver 


| Established 1874 | 


‘ 


|| Double Duty Travelers | 
PROCES? of 
| for a 
NTHE! 
NATURAL 
| 
| Our Laboratory Facilities are at 
| 
| 
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MOTOR PINIONS 


Bahan carries the most complete 
stock of loom motor pinions in the 
South. We offer a complete range of 
sizes for all standard motors. Pinions 
are made of finest quality steel, heat 
treated* for maximum service, pre- 
cision cut to within .001 inch concen- 
tric. All teeth are generated on mod- 


ern gear shapers. Available from 


stock for immediate shipments. 


- 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
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Save time and avoid costly delays by 
using this convenient and complete 


motor pinion service. 


Write or wire us your requirements. 


Your inquiries are welcome. 


*Pinions not heat treated 
also carried in stock. 


BAHAN 


GREENVILLE,S.c. 


MILL NEWS 


by the recently-chartered Shuttle-Wyze Car- 
pets, Inc: The plant will employ about 80 
persons per shift, it is reported. The firm 
is headed by J. Ed Butler, Morganton attor- 
ney, as president. J. O. Barbour, insurance 
executive, is vice-president of the concern 
and J. J. Matwin, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., 1s secretary. 


MERIDIAN, Miss. — Textron Mississippi, 
Inc., with a capitalization of $2,500,000, 
has been chartered in Delaware as a sub- 
sidiary of Textron, Inc., and will operate 
a $6,500,000 cotton weaving plant to be 
constructed near Meridian by Textron, Inc. 
The project will be financed by a local bond 
issue, approval of which is a condition of 
Textron’s plans. The: plant will employ 
about 1,200 persons, it is estimated, with 
an annual payroll of about $2,500,000. Tex- 
tron. plans construction of a. second plant 
in Mississippi in Monroe County, near 
Amory. Plans for. the project, however, de- 
pend upon approval by Monroe County citi- 
zens of a $2,600,000 bond issue for con- 
structing and equipping the textile plant. 
Under the proposed plan, titles to the build- 
ing and machinery would be retained by 
the municipality. Textron would lease both 
for a ten-year term. 


Emporia, VA.—Weldon Mills, Inc., fila- 
ment rayon fabric weavers of Pawtucket, 
R. I., will move its operations to Emporia 
the latter part of September. The firm will 
move into a modern building it is erecting 
adjacent to the finishing plant it has oper- 
ated in Emporia for several years. A com- 
pany spokesman revealed that about 210 of 
the firm's 300 looms would be moved to 
the new plant. 


BAMBERG, S. C.—The board of directors 
of Bamberg Textile Mills last month ap- 
proved a profit sharing plan which will 
enable employees: to participate in the prof- 
its of the business in such a manner that 
all eligible employees will accumulate from 
year to year a fund which will be distrib- 
uted to them upon retirement. The firm will 
contribute to the fund each year five per 
cent of its profits above $40,000 — before 
taxes are deducted. It is estimated that the 
contribution for the current fiscal year end- 
ing July 31, 1951, will be between $12,000 
and $13,000. 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA. -—— Superba Mills, 
Inc., which utilizes about 3,480 spindles 
and 117 looms in the production of cotton 
yarns, towelings and towels and napkins, 
has been purchased by M. Snower of Chi- 
cago, Ill... who owns a number of mills. 
Superba will be known as the Hawkinsville 
Division of Optlika Mfg. Co. The new 
owner states that extensive improvements 
will be made at the plant. 


Conway, §. C.—Construction is to begin 
soon on a modern plant to be occupied by 
Conway Textiles, Inc., for the manufacture 
of finished textile products. Initial invest- 
ment in the building and machinery will be 
about $250,000. Approximately 250 per- 
sons will be employed by the new concern. 


MACON, GA. —.Three warehouses, con- 
taining approximately 250,000 square feet 


of floor space, have been purchased by Bibb 
Mfg. Co. from Gulf Atlantic Warehouse 
Co. for a price said to be about $350,000. 
The buildings will be used for the storage 
of cotton. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.— The new. fabric 
mill being constructed here by Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Falls Mills, is tentatively scheduled 
to begin production by late Summer. Train- 
ing for the approximately 700 employees 
will begin at the same time. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Jersey Fabrics, Inc., 
has been chartered to engage in the business 
of spinning and weaving. Authorized capi- 
tal stock is $150,000, subscribed. stock $400 
by R. A. Coble, Wade Coble and Kelly 
Sharpe, all of Burlington. 


CEDARTOWN, Ga.—Gibbons Mills, Inc 
is scheduled to go into production this 
month,, producing, narrow fabrics for the 
slide fastener and binding trades. The firm, 
headed by R. M. Gibbons, Jr., as president, 
will operate in a leased building on South 
Main Street which provides 6,000 square 
feet of floor Space. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. -—— Capacity at 
Laurel Mill, Inc.. which produces rayon 
dress goods, will be increased considerably 
with the installation of 52 additional looms, 
bringing the plant total to 244. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ALA.—It is reported that. 


Southern Properties, Inc., has no plans, at 
present, for using the building purchased 
recently from Russellville Mills. It was pur- 
chased, a company sjokesman explained, be- 
cause “it offered a good possibility of in- 
vestment for the purpose of textile opera- 
tions in that area in the future.” | 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—The Cramerton Dt- 
vision of Burlington Mills Corp. Aug. 1 
celebrated its fifth anniversary as a Bur-Mil 
unit with a barbecue and fashion show at 
the Cramerton ball park attended by approx- 
imately 6,000 persons. 


LAURENS, S. C. — Citizens of Laurens 
have subscribed the minimum quota of 
funds needed to construct a plant here to 
be operated by Woonsocket (R. I.) Worsted 
Co. 


New Or.LeANS, La. The Edwin H. 
Fitler Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., plans to con- 
struct a $1,000,000 cordage plant here pro- 
vided the company can obtain permission 
from the government. Products to be manu- 
factured are rope, twine, binder and baler 
twine of manila and sisal fiber. 


GREER, S$. C.—-According to a recent re- 
port from Daniel Construction Co. of Green- 
ville, $. C. and Birmingham, Ala., work on 
the three million dollar modernization and 
expansion program at the Victor-Monaghan 
plant here is nearing completion. This work 
includes a 55,000 square foot addition to 
the existing building. It is a 95-foot truss 
span with metal acoustical ceilings, metal 
roof deck with tar and gravel finish. The 
metal acoustical ceiling resting on the bot- 
tom of the large trusses forms a service floor 
providing clear space between ceiling and 
roof, ample room for air-conditioning ducts, 
sprinkler system, recessed lighting, power 
and other service facilities. R. G. Emery, 
executive vice-president of J. P. Stevens & 
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Co., Inc., has announced that these facilities 
being built by Daniel Construction Co. will 
include, in addition to the weave room, ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet of apparatus 
towers, locker rooms, offices and a sample 
weave room. An additional 6,000 feet is 
being provided in a shipping area. D. C. 
Turrentine, Jr., general manager of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., stated that with the construc- 
tion work nearly completed, the plant is 


ready to change from narrow loom plain | 


weaving to wide box loom production. The 
present employees are being given a com- 
prehensive training program in preparation 
for this changeover. The total number of 
workers, however, will not be materially 
affected, Nearly 600 are presently employed 
at this plant of Victor-Monaghan Co. In- 
cluding machinery, this modernization and 
expansion program, will exceed $3,000,000. 


General contractors for this project are Dan- . 


‘iel Construction Co. Plans were prepared 
by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., engineering 
department. 


HONEA PATH, 8. C.—A recent announce- 


ment from Daniel Construction Co. of 
Greenville, .S. C.,. general contractors for 
the project, indicates that the Westover Fab- 
rics plant at Honea Path is nearly complete 
and will go into operation in the near fu- 


ture. This 90,000 square foot weaving plant . 


is totally enclosed and air conditioned. The 
new mill will be equipped with between 400 
and 500 looms for the weaving of synthetic 
fabrics and it 1s anticipated that initial em- 
ployment will be in the vicinity of 200 
people. 


BELTON, S. C. — The $2,000,000 rayon 
weaving mill being erected by Daniel Con- 
struction Co. for Peerless Mills Co. is sched- 
uled to be completed by Aug. 30. The mill 
will be completely air conditioned, totally 
enclosed with day light fluorescent lighting 
throughout, including the warehouse areas. 
The 100,000 square foot building is of one- 
story construction with steel frame and 
jumbo brick walls. The office in front of the 
building contains a reception room, employ- 
ees’ entrance, general and private offices. 
Centrally located inside the mill ts a. cafe- 


teria, rest rooms and supply rooms. The 
plant will employ about 300 persons when 
in operation. 


LEXINGTON, N. C. — Wennonah Cotton 
Mills Co. observed its 65th anniversary Aug. 


3 with a dinner-dance for employees and 


families at the Lexington Country Club. A 
feature of the event, as in the past, was 
service award ceremonies honoring veteran 
employees. Miss Maude H. Miller was pre- 
sented a 50-year service pin and. certificate. 
Eight employees were presented service cer- 
tificates and pins for 25 years of service and 
a like number for ten years of service. J. V. 
Moffitt, Jr., president and treasurer, revealed 
that of 450 employees 96 have been with 
the company between ten and 24 years, 53 
between 25 and 49 years, and six for over 
years. 


GREAT Fats, S. C-——A new beam and 
packaged-dye plant recently was completed 
at Republic’ Cotton Mills, a division of 
J. R. Stevens & Co. The new plant: repre- 
sents an investment of $120,000 and will 
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MILL NEWS 


enable Republic to do a complete job of 
finishing its gray yarn in any required color. 
The new facility is part of a moderniza- 
tion program in progress at the plant. 


LOWLAND, TENN.—J. E. Bassill, presi- 
dent of American Enka Corp., announces 
that the company’s production capacity is 
being substantially increased by the installa- 
tion of additional spinning machines for 
both textile and tire yarn at the Lowland 
plant. 


Ditton, S. C.—Carolina Mills, Inc., yarn 
manufacturing plant, will continue opera- 
tions under the Chapter X trusteeship of 
N. Walser Edens and W. H. Corry. U. S. 
District Court at Charleston, S. C., directed 
that an order be submitted for continuance 
of the trusteeship, which was requested by 
the trustees in their report. Trustees asked 
for continuation of the trusteeship until 
matters now pending are finally determined 
and a plan of re-organization is approved. 


Carolina Mills, Inc., filed its Chapter X 


petition for reorganization on Nov. 11, 
1948. | 


GASTONIA, N. C.—The new room built 
to house the winders and twisters at the 
Osceola Plant of Textiles, Inc., has been 
completed and machinery is being installed. 
Excellent lighting has been installed along 
with modern humidifier and blower systems. 
The one-story building will provide about 
50 per cent more floor space in the spinning 
department. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. Va.——Produc- 
tion of dynel has been doubled with the 
completion and operation of a new plant 
addition here by Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Co. Fiber from the doubled production 
is committed to sustain the present diverse 
sales development program, according to 
Carl Setterstrom, sales manager of the tex- 
tile fibers department. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. —- The new plant 
under construction near Charleston by 
United Piece Dye Works is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by September or Octo- 
ber. The ‘plant will have initial employ- 


ment of about 75, eventually increasing to 
200. 


RHopHISS, N. C.— A newly-constructed 
beach at Lake Rhodhiss was dedicated July 
14 for family members and employees at 
the Rhodhiss Plant of Pacific Mills. Be- 


tween 800 and 1,000 family members and 


employees attended the dedication ceremo- 
nies. A barbecue dinner climaxed the pro- 
gram. 


PHENIX Ciry, ALA, — Phenix Webbing 
Mill recently went .into production here, 
turning out narrow fabrics up to four inches 
in width. Within the next few months the 
mill expects to be turning out three times 
its present capacity. It will employ 30 peo- 
ple and operate three shifts a day, six days 
a week. 


HAMLET, N. C.—It is reported in trade 
circles that Martin Weiner Co. of New 
York is considering construction of a new 
textile plant in the Hamlet area. Company 
officials state, however, that plans for a new 
plant have not progressed beyond the pre- 
liminary survey stage. | 


EQUIPMENT — 
Graton & Knight V-Belt 


According to Graton & Knight Co., 348 
Franklin St., Worcester, Mass., leather link 
construction double-faced V-belting has he 
high power transmission capacity of leather, 
and has outlasted and outperformed solid 
leather, laminated, and endless rubber V- 
belts on serpentine drives such as spool 
drum drives on tape condensers; has great 
efficiency on small pulley short center drives 
and requires no dressing. Each link consists 
of two fibre sections faced with oak tanned 
leather. Steel connectors insure great flexi- 
bility and eliminate stretch. Leather seg- 
ments are V-faced to provide a double bevel 
which conforms to standard V-belt sheaves. 
The double V feature prolongs the useful 
life of the belt since on. straight. drives 
can be turned over to become thé equivalent 
of a new belt. This is said to be an advanee- 
ment over the G. & K. single V-belt found 
so successful for many years. 


SUPPLIES — SERVICES 


Monsanto Colloidal Solution 


Syton C-30, a colloidal solution of hy- 
drated silica in water for emulsion type 
waxes, water-based finishes, textiles, latex 
and other products, is described in a new 
bulletin prepared by the Merrimac Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. Numerous ap- 
plications of the chemical, as well as gen- 
eral properties, are given in the bulletin. 
They include its use as an anti-slip agent 
in emulsion type waxes, as an anti-blocking 
and gloss controlling agent in water-based 
finishes, latex and other similar compounds; 
for modification of fiber-to-fiber friction 
during drafting operations in the manufac- 
ture of textile yarns. 


New Blue Acetate Dye 


A new blue acetate dye with excellent 
light fastness and which requires no in- 
hibitor against gas fading has been an- 
nounced by Tennessee Eastman Co., Kings- 
port, Tenn. This new dye is known as 
Eastman Fast Blue GLF Concentrated. The 
announcement of Eastman Fast Blue GLF 
Concentrated is another step in a long-term 
development program initiated ten 
years ago by Tennessee Eastman to make 
available a complete series of acetate colors 
with excellent fastness to both gas and light. 
Two other such colors are in the final stages 
of development—a green shade of yellow 
and a.red yiolet.. These dyes will probably 
be announced in the Fall. 

While there are a few blue acetate dyes 
on the market which exhibit good fastness 
properties with respect to either light or to 


— LITERATURE 


gas, the new Eastman Fast Blue GLF Con- 
centrated is the first reported to combine 
such properties. Eastman Fast Blue GLF 
Concentrated is expected to find immediate 
use in men's suitings, dress goods, draperies, 
upholsteries, and other applications where 
high resistance to both light and gas fading 
is required. 

Eastman Fast Blue GLF Concentrated is 
recommended for self shades as well as in 
combination with other acetate dyes of ex- 
ceptional gas and light fastness, such as 
Eastman Fast Yellow GLF, Eastman Fast 
Yellow 4RLF, and Eastman Fast Red GLF. 
With the rapid increase in the production 
of synthetic fibers, it is iftteresting to note 
that Eastman Fast Blue GLF Concentrated 
is suitable for use on Dacron polyester fiber 
and dynel. | 

To obtain maximum fastness, optimum 
leveling and exhaustion, Tennessee Eastman 
recommends that dye bath temperatures of 
from 180 to 200° F. be used. Eastman Fast 
Blue GLF Concentrated should be dyed with 
one per cent sodium meta phosphate on the 
weight of the fabric and with one-quarter 
to one-half per cent sodium acid phosphate 
or tartrate in the dye bath. Anionic rather 
than non-ionic detergents and leveling 
agents are suggested. 


Moore Named Agent 


William J. Moore, manufacturers’ agent 
of Greenville, S. C., recently was appointed 
agent ‘for the Georgia Webb & Tape Co.'s 
line of sewing thread, twister and spinning 
tape, for the states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Mr. Moore also represents 
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Edward H. Best & Co., Boston, Mass.; Red- 
man Card Clothing Co., Andover, Mass.; 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Portland, 
Me.; Walter L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Waukesha (Wis.) Foundry Co.; and Chas. 
L. Parker Co., Lowell, Mass.; Waukesha 
(Wis.) Foundry Co.; and Chas. A. Schieren 
Belting Co., New York. Recent additions 
to Mr. Moore's sales staff are Bob Richard- 
son and John Hayes, who are working 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. 


Constant Speed Examiner 


Hinnekens Machine Co, in Paterson, 
N. J., announces the development of a new 
constant speed examiner. Into this machine 
Hinneken's engineers have put all the im- 
portant improvements developed to date for 
exacting inspection of materials in dyeing 
and finishing processing. In an introduction 
at the Hinnekens plant, John S. McNamara, 
production manager, demonstrated the ver- 
satility of the new examiner by inspecting 
finished goods and light-screening gray 
goods without any change in machine set- 
up. Other major changes which Mr. Mc- 
Namara pointed out included the automatic 
piece stamping mechanism, which is a more 
positive method of measuring goods than 


that employed on former models of ex- 


aminers. 

The completeness of this latest Hinnekens 
model and the accuracy of inspecting which 
it affords, the firm believes, will make it 
the preferred machine of its kind with tex- 
tile men everywhere. It was agreed by all 
who viewed the demonstrations that from 
the operator's standpoint, the examiner is 
about as satisfactory a machine to supervise 
as exists, it being so easy to handle and 
practically fool-proof. Hinneken’s produc- 
tion department will have the new constant 
cloth speed examiner available for Fall 
requirements. 


Nickerson-Hunter Colorimeter 


Textile men of the Carolinas recently 
were given the opportunity to view demon- 
Strations of the new Nickerson-Hunter Cot- 
ton Colorimeter, which is produced by 
Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., Beth- 
esda, Md. Demonstrations of the unique 
colorimeter were conducted Aug. 20 at 
Greensboro, N, C.; Aug. 21 at Charlotte, 
N. C.; Aug. 22 at Gastonia, N. C.; Aug. 23 
at Spartanburg, S. C.; and Aug. 24 at 
Greenville, S. C. 

Designed to indicate automatically values 
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THE 
Does “Man-Size’ Job! 


For use between hopper and conveyor. 
Delivers to regular cleaning line. 


Completely opens and _ pre-cleans small 
amount of cotton delivered to each hopper 
in battery, so that machines in regular clean- 
ing lines do more cleaning with less staple 
breakage. 


Requires 43” between hopper and conveyor 
table. 


Shown above is a complete installation of “JUNIOR 
CLEANERS” in opening room of an Alabama mill. : 


“a 


Manufactured by 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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for reflectance and color on a two-dimen- 
sional chart, the new Nickerson-Hunter Cot- 
ton Colorimeter provides a self-standardiz- 
ing device adaptable to the measurement of 
limited ranges of color in two or three di- 
mensions. A feature of the new colorimeter 
is said to be its: capacity to maintain itself 


in standardization. When a raw cotton or 
other specimen is presented for measure- 
ment, the instrument provides a direct read- 
ing, on a two-dimensional scale, of the 
graphic values of reflectance and yellowness. 
Accuracy of the device is high, it is claimed, 
and precise measurements within a_ very 
small difference of color ranges are readily 
accomplished. 

The ‘apparatus is simple to operate and 


332 Atando Ave. 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 


(Home Office and Factory) 


and 


and increase 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Offices in Chicago — Cleveland — Philadelphia — Providence — Jersey City 


users of the equipment can learn to inter- 
pret and evaluate the results of measure- 
ments in a short time. Some firms now using 
the device include American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Anderson, Clayton & Co., Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., W. D. Felder & Co.. 
Otto Goedecke Co., Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Mayuyei Co., Inc., Transmeres Corp., the 
Institute of Textile Technology and U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Riggs & Lombard Padder 


Important advantage of the new-type pad- 
der announced by Riggs & Lombard, Lowell, 
Mass., is that diaphragm type air motors 
ensure more even pressure from side to 
side because there is no friction as is the 
case when regular cylinders are used. It is 
further stated that there is no air leakage 
with this type of pressure equipment. Main- 
tenance economy is an additional benefit as 
as bottom roll, being of stainless steel, does 
not have to be removed’ for periodic re- 
grinding as is the case when rubber roll is 
used, 

The new R: &.L: unit has heavy-duty 
stands complete with heavy-duty steel. pipe 
tie girts. Bottom roll ts stainless steel jack- 
eted, while the top roll is rubber covered. 
Bearings are heavy-duty roller type in cast 
iron housings, with one side of fixed type 
while the opposite side is floating type. 
Pressure is obtained through use of three 


diaphragm type air motors on each side. 


Each set of air motors is connected to slid- 
ing yoke which comes down directly on. top 
of the top roll. bearings. The air motors 
give a pressure of 350 pounds per linear 
inch. of roll surface, which in the case of 
the unit pictured gives a total’ load of 24,- 
000 pounds. 

For top roll lift equipment, there are two 
five-inch standard type cylinders equipped 
with levers so that—-when pressure 1s. re- 
leased from the diaphragm motors—the top 
roll may be lifted out of contact with the 
bottom roll. At the entering side, a stainless 
steel tank with Suitable immersion rolls is 
located under the main rolls. A set of cloth 
guiders at the entering edge of the tank 
keeps the cloth centered as it goes into. the 
tank. Just ahead of the main rolls, a single 
expander roll ensures that the cloth goes 
into the rolls open width and free from 
wrinkles. To keep the roll free from flocks, 
a flock brush complete with flock tray is 
located on top and in front of the top main 


P.O. Box 1536 


Manufacturers of 
ALL METAL 
and 
PITCH BAND 
REEDS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Phone 2-3037 
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roll. At the delivery side of the machine 
is a folder which receives its drive through 
roller chain and sprockets from the bottom 
main roll. The main drive is normally 
through a variable speed unit, so that cloth 
speed may be varied as required. 


Veeder-Root Counter 


Higher speeds than ever before available 
in a mechanical counting device are claimed 
for the new Series 1370 counter currently 
announced by Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn. This patented counter, incorporating 
high-speed Geneva transfer, has been de- 
signed and developed by Veeder-Root engi- 
neers to meet requirements for higher 
speeds, and for larger figures (more than 
one-quarter inch high) to provide easier 
readability. 

This new counter is rated at 1,500 drive- 
shaft r.p.m., which gives 15,000 counts per 
minute with a standard ten-digit unit wheel. 
At this rating the counter is long-lived and 
withstands higher speeds for short operating 
periods. Counter is the non-reset type, add- 
ing- when the drive shaft is rotated in one 
direction, and subtracting when the drive 
shaft is rotated in the opposite direction. 
It can be made in any figure-capacity, with 
special unit-wheels like those pictured 
above, to meet different requirements. Ap- 
plications for this counter in industry, espe- 
cially as a built-in component of other 
mechanisms, - should be practically limitless, 
the company claims. 


» 


Emmons Appoints Gossett 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., announces ap- 
pointment of Ralph Gossett & Co., Green- 
ville, $. C., to represent Emmons in that 
state. Purpose of the appointment is to en- 
sure prompt and efficient service for Em- 
mons customers in South Carolina. 

The Gossett Co, will henceforth act as 
suppliers and consultants on the use of Em- 
mons products, including cut-out and slotted 
drawing-in heddles for. usé with Barber 
Colman drawing-in machines, and the re- 
cently-introduced Emmons RigidReed. Spe- 
cial advantages of RigidReed, it is stated. 
are that the reed has the lightness and resil- 
1ency of pitchband construction, yet most of 
the strength of all-metal reed is also present 
because the ribs are magnesium or alumi- 
num, RigidReed dents are in better align- 
ment and can open and spring back readily; 
they do not tend to imbed in the rib as in 
the case of a conventional reed. No tubing, 
backstrips, or insidemetal strips are required 


for additional strength. Other Emmons 
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High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and household stoker coal 


from Wise County, Virginia, on 


the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the 
Interstate Railroad. 


TONED 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, the 


L. & N. Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


High grade, gas, by-product, 


steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Penna, Railroad. 


High volatile domestic, steam 
and by-product coal from Boone 
and Logan Counties, W. Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Genuine Pocahontas from 
McDowell County, W. Va., on 
the Norfolk & Western Railway. 


High fusion coking coal for by- 
product, industrial stoker and 
pulverizer use from Wyoming 
Co., W. Va., on the Virginian Ry. 


ANTHRACITE 


Hazle Brook—Premium Lehigh 
Raven Run— Premium Mahanoy 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through 
long and varied marketing activity assure proper application of one 
of the above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
CABLE ADDRESS, GENCO 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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products to be channeled through the Gos- 
set outlet include heddles of all types, hed- 
dle frames of wood, aluminum or magne- 
sium, slasher and striking combs. 

Active at the Greenville. office of Ralph 
Gossett & Co. are Ralph Gossett, R. L. 
Carroll, and Ralph Gossett, Jr. From the 
main office at Greenville, the company 
branches out to cover the textile South with 
a complete line of major supplies used in 


practically every mill operation. Now one 
of the South’s oldest manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives in textile supplies and machinery, 
Ralph Gossett & Co. was established in 
1919. The family name has been associated 
with textiles for many years, in that the 
senior member's father, James P. Gossett, 
founded the Gossett Mills, Ralph Gossett 
was chairman of the board of directors and 
his brother, B. B. Gossett, was president 
when these mills were sold to Textron. 


Within convenient reach of all mills in 


Star is peroxide’s ‘governor’. When no cloth 
is present it stablizes the solution, and then 
in the bleaching range, it controls the oxygen 
release to permit even bleaching. The purity 
of Star avoids floc formation which may 
cause scale deposit and entrap iron or other 


impurities damaging to the goods. 


Star’s constant purity assures full value 
from your peroxide with more uniform 
bleaching. Little wonder more mills want 
Star. When you need silicate, see PQ. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 


1170 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


South Carolina, headquarters of the Ralph 
Gossett & Co. are Suite 204, Crawford 
Bldg., 8 South Church Street, in Greenville. 
Inquiries about Emmons products originat- 
ing in South Carolina may be directed to 
that address, for immediate attention. 
George A. Field of Charlotte, N. C., is 
Southern manager for Emmons Loom Har- 


ness Co. 


Yale Battery Charger 


A new industrial battery charger for units 
up to 55 ampere-hour capacity is available 
from the Philadelphia Division, Yale & 


- Towne Mfg. Co. Operated on the selenium 


rectifier principle, the new charger is de- 
signed to give simplified, maintenance-free 
operation, prolong battery life, and save 


' power. These results are accomplished pri- 


marily by an automatic controller, which 


governs the amount and time of charge and 


a complete lack of moving parts. 

The new Yale charger will reduce the 
human element to a minimum. There are - 
only three simple steps to perform. Plug it 
in—set clocks—and throw a switch. There 
are no moving parts to maintain. An extra 
large plate area obviates the need for a fan 
and there are no commutators or brushes 
to be lubricated or create friction. 

The new Yale charger with its dual clock 
control affords protection to both new and 
old batteries, whether fully or partially 
charged either in a cold or warm area, the 
firm states. To accomplish this, temperature 
compensation is built into the charger. 
Available for either lead-acid or nickel- 
alkaline batteries, the charger can be 
plugged into any standard 110/115 volt 
60 cycle outlet. No special wiring is neces- 
sary. A step-down transformer is furnished 
for 220 volt outlets. Other capacities for 
larger batteries will be available in the near 
future. 


Firm Changes Name 


The name of Nylon Bearings, Inc., Whit- 
man, Mass., has been changed to Industrial 
Plastics, Inc. The firm will continue to 


HIGH QUALITY 
=~ | COMBED and 
CARDED 
| KNITTING and 
WEAVING | 
YARNS 
BEAMS, CONES © 


TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ souTHERN sates acents: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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manufacture Nylube bolsters for ring spin- 
ning frames and ring twisting frames; Sintex 
non-lubricated top rolls, and industrial 
jection molded parts. 


Squeeze Roll Extractor 


Instead of standard type cylinders with 
cup or adjustable packing, air motors  pro- 
vide pressure for Type AD18 squeeze roll 
extractor introduced by Riggs & Lombard, 


Lowell, Mass. Three diaphragm-type air 
motors on each side of the squeezer ensure 
more even pressure from side to side, it is 


stated, because there is none of the friction | 


that occurs when regular cylinders are used. 
Pressure of 350 pounds per linear inch of 
roll surface is provided. 

While the top roll is rubber covered, the 
bottom roll is jacketed with stainless steel. 
This feature reduces maintenance, as the 
bottom roll does not have to be removed 
for periodic re-grinding as is usual when a 
rubber roll is used. Further advantage is 
that the stainless steel. roll effects better 
extraction. 

As pictured above, a single expander roll 
is placed ahead of the main rolls to feed the 
cloth into the rolls open width and wrinkle- 
free. A drip pan with threaded outlet is lo- 
_ cated beneath the main rolls. In addition to 
more even side-to-side pressure and easier 
maintenance, Riggs & Lombard points out 
that there is no air leakage with this type 
of pressure equipment. 


Yale & Towne ‘Trucker’ 


cifically designed for operation in 
around highway motor trucks and freight} 
cars is announced by the Philadelphia Divi-| 
sion, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Called the | 
‘Trucker’ series, the new trucks combine | 
low weight, low over-all height and high 
maneuverability for operation in close quar- 
ters, 

Available in capacities’ up to 2,000 
pounds, the “Trucker” is only 68 inches 
high when the telescopic lift is collapsed. 
In duplex models, the truck can elevate its| 
forks 54 inches before the secondary chan- | 
nels rise to increase the height. This ts a| 
valuable feature allowing two high stackings | 
inside street truck bodies. The “Trucker” 
also features short over-all length. 

All controls on the new Yale fork truck 
are automotive. type... Clutch, accelerator, 
gear-shift, and brake are in conventional po- | 
sitions while controls for hoisting, lowering | 
and tilting the forks are located in close 
proximity to the steering wheel. The hy- 
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This WEW CONSTRUCTION 
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pressed | 
steel caster 


LOCK-WELD CONSTRUCTION (pctentea) MEANS 


completely eliminates the greatest single 
cause of caster failure: the king pin. 


double ball race held in rigid alignment. 
Tremendous increase in swiveling efficiency. 


: top plate and retaining plate are projection 
welded into an integral unit. No wear be- 
tween rigid and moving parts. Patented leg 
design prevents bending and buckling...dis- 
perses load over larger area. 


| 


COINED RACEWAYS + HARDENED BALL BEARINGS + PRESSURE LUBRICATION 


free on request. 


“Fairbanks 


COMPANY 


393 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 


Branches: 
New. York 3 + Pittsburgh 25 + Boston 10 + Rome, Go. — 


VALVES + DART & PIC UNIONS + TRUCKS + CASTERS 
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For long and 
satisfactory 


Service 


Fibre 
Truck 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 


e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to 
smooth finish. 7 


e Heavy duty metal top 


rail. 

‘e Heavy duty metal cor- 
ners. | 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. : 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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draulic brakes also follow automotive prac- 
tice. The power impulses from the engine 
are transmitted through triple reduction 
spur and hypoid gears to the drive axle. 
The drive axle is enclosed in an oil-tight 
housing and is the full-floating type with 
involute spline drive shafts. 


For further information. write for Bulle- : 


tins 1306-11 to Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
11,000 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia 
LS, Pa. 


Gould Tectinicel Handbook 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., announces a 56-page revised edition 
of the free pocket-size handbook of techni- 
cal instructions and engineering data on the 
care of motive-power storage batteries. The 
major addition to the handbook is a new 


six-page section on battery charging. In-. 


cluded in this section is information on 
modified constant voltage and two rate 
charging; boost, equalizing and emergency 
charging; control of discharge by four dif- 
ferent methods; automatic control of charg- 
ing by both ampere-hour meter and voltage 
relay timer; manual control of charging by 
specific gravity and volt ampere methods; 
tips on steel-tray battery charging; and 
charging equipment maintenance. 

The first section of the handbook con- 
tains four pages on the theory of the lead- 
acid battery. Shown in this section are four 
captioned line drawings which clearly indi- 
cate what goes on when a battery charge, 
and discharges. Text gives basic information 
on specific gravity changes of battery elec. 
trolyte, charging and discharging cycles, 
positive and negative plate composition, and 
other battery operation principles which con- 
Stitute the theoretical background upon 
which good care and maintenance pro- 
cedures are based. 

Following the theory section are four 
practical sections—care and operation; main- 
tenance and repairs; parts; and technical 
data. The care and operation section of the 
Gould handbook gives instructions for re- 
ceiving, placing in service, operating. main- 
taining and charging the storage battery. 


Also included in this section are suggestions 
for the storage and use of hydrometers. and 
thermometers. 

Seventeen pages, 15 photographs, and one 
chart are included in the maintenance and 
repair section. This section also has been 
enlarged to include additional photographs 
and alternate repair methods. Illustrations 
and text give complete instructions on re- 
moving intercell connectors, removing cells 
from trays, removing elements from cells, 
installing cell elements into new cell jars, 
pouring compound to seal cell covers in 
place, and installing cell connectors. Advice 
is given for mixing battery acid. A. par- 
ticularly helpful table gives the ratios of 
parts of water to parts of acid required to 
obtain given specific gravities when mixing 
by volume, both with 1.835 and 1.400 spe- 
cific gravity acids. | 

The parts section of the handbook not 
only lists battery parts, but catalogs Gould 
battery tools for maintaining and repairing 
batteries and gives illustrations, line draw- 
ings, tables and instructions on how cor- 
rectly to order. battery parts. 

The technical data section includes ‘¢ight 
charts of two general types. Four charts 
tabulate battery-charger ampere-hour-meter 
settings required to give the battery the 
correct charge, depending upon its state of 
discharge when put on charge. These charts 
are used when controls are set manually 
before starting the charge. Four charts <ata- 


log battery capacities in terms of. ampere- — 
hours, amperes, and kilowatt-hours at both 


the six-hour and eight-hour discharge rates. 
The eight charts give data for batteries hav- 
ing from 9 to 41 plates per cell for 8 differ- 
ent battery models. | 
Copies of the new handbook can be ob- 
tained without charge from Gould-Nationa! 
Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J 


Dexter Dye Assistant 


Many actual plant applications of Barisol 
BRM, Dexter Chemical Corp.'s new dye as- 
sistant, have revealed its unequalled seques- 
tering powers for the various pectins and 
other complex substances normally fotind in 
cotton, the firm states. As a wetting agent 
and dye leveller stable to boiling alkaline 


—-HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 


| 
| Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN | 
|- for __one year at $1.50 or __three years at $3.00. | 
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solutions (refluxing for 24 hours with a 
three to six per cent caustic solution does 
not break it down), the product was first 
introduced for vat and sulphur dyeing of 
cottons. 

A trial of Barisol BRM in the kier by 
an imaginative mill technician, first revealed 
its unusual properties for clearing the bath 
and preventing deposits of scum on the in- 
terstices of the fabric.. This led to its trial 
in the caustic solution of the continuous 
alkaline boil-off where its sequestering ac- 
tion for pectic substances proved even more 
impressive. Prior to the advent of Barisol 
BRM, chemical agents used for this process, 
although satisfactory for wetting, have been 
unable to cope with formations of scum in 
the bath, it is claimed. 

The product is an organic phosphate of 
completely new structure, and laboratory in- 
vestigation has pointed to the peculiar struc- 
ture of several phosphate radicals built into 
the molecule, as being responsible for the 
sequestering action on pectic substances. 

Two per cent to. three per cent of Barisol 
BRM on the weight of the goods is said 
to provide clear baths and. excellent dye 
dispersion in vat and sulphur dyeing. In 
continuous alkaline boiling-off, one per cent 
to two per cent on the weight of the goods 
will clear the bath and permit faster, supe- 
rior processing of heavy goods. 


New G-E Bulletin 


A new 24-page bulletin on packaged elec- 


tric power for industry's third—and biggest |. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 

_ change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


BETWEEN ot 


STRIPPING WASTE CUT 70% 


with STRIP-O-MATIC 


CARD CLOTHING 


Oviginalow of STRIP-O-MATIC * 


CARD CLOTHING NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Wm. D. Sykes Company, carpet 
yarn manufacturers, of Philadelphia, has 
equipped 4 complete sets of cards, in 
addition to numerous partially clothed 
sets,—including cylinders, workers and 
doffers with Strip-O-Matic Card Cloth- 
ing. These sets have run beside sets 
equipped with conventional clothing for 
nearly a year providing accurate com- 
parison on the same stock. 


ports, “W 
have to. strip 
on convention- 
al clothing 
every 30-40) 
hours: each ff ff, 


move approxi 
mately 8 


of waste. With} 
Strip-O- Matic! 
we make runs of 100 hours without strip- 
ping; then remove only about 2 lbs. of 
waste. Our stripping waste is reduced 
substantially with Strip-O-Matic. We 
run wool, nylon, rayon. The improve- 
ment with Strip-O-Matic has been uni- 
formly good. Previously we were seldom 
able to run a complete dye lot. With 
Strip-O-Matic we can.” 


Representative: 
Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Exclusive Sales Agent 
North. Carolina, South Carolina 


Established 1892 


PERFORMANCE REPORTS 
FROM MILLS USING 


STRIP-O-MATIC 


A Chester, Penna. nylon spinner who 
has run Strip-O-Matic a year with- 
out grinding reports—“Nylon takes 
the pitch out of conventional cloth- 
ing. This doesn’t happen with Strip- 
O-Matic. We save on maintenance.” 


“We use Booth Card Clothing ex- 
clusively and work closely with their 
representatives to select the types best 
suited to our. particular needs,” 
writes a producer of worsted and 
hair cloth yarns. 

The president of a custom carpet and 
knitting yarn manufacturer tells us, 
“Our situation is complicated by the 
vast number of different shades we 
run in small lots. While we need to 
strip between every batch, Strip-O- 
Matic pays off for us in two ways. 
First, waste is greatly reduced; sec- 
ond, stripping is quicker and easier. 
And, of course, our occasional long 
runs can now be made without strip- 


ping.” 


Sincerely yours, 


President 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


—expansion is now available from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Des- 
ignated as bulletin GEA-5600, the publica- 
tion outlines methods of obtaining electric 
power equipment for quick expansion at low 
cost and with a minimum of critical mater- 
ials. Use of packaged electrical systems sim: 
plifies plant engineering problems, cuts 
equipment and installation costs, conserves 
vital materials and manpower, and insures 
quicker delivery of electrical equipment, ac- 
cording to the bulletin. — 


The net result, explained in 52 photo- 
graphs and diagrams, is a safer, more flex- 
ible, more dependable, more economical and 


acts as 
insurance 
for the shipper, 


carrier and - 
consignee.’ ...... 


“Steel Strapping 


more efficient electrical system. The pack- 
age units, comprised of standardized com- 
ponents, eliminate the need for individually- 
engineered assembly of piecemeal compon- 
ents. Each package is a complete, factory- 
assembled unit designed for a specific job 
and ready for operation the moment it ts 
delivered. This new publication also offers 
a list of 31 other G-E bulletins giving full 
information on available equipment for in- 
dustrial power expansion. 


Foster Replaces Equipment 


Aging equipment at Foster Machine Co., 
Westfield, Mass., is “out’’ before it can 
slow down production or impair quality. A 
continuing policy of replacing old equip- 


. says Mr. Charles P. Palin 
Freight Operations Manager 
PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


“In a cross-country operation like ours, with pick up service on 
one end and delivery on the other, we find steel strapping essential 
for the proper protection of many types of shipments.” 


From first-hand experience, Mr. Palin and countless others 
responsible for the safe transit of goods, recognize steel strap- 
ping as the trade mark of good packaging. Steel strapping per- 
mits the use of lighter, less expensive containers — at a big 
saving of space and weight. And with containers strapped into 
conveniently handled units, loading-unloading is faster, easier. 


On defense production and in essential industries, steel strap- 
ping is at work saving time, labor and equipment. After the 


present emergency you can make 
these savings on your shipments. 
The Stanley Works, Steel Strap- 
ping Division, New Britain, Conn. 


Offices in principal cities. 


STANLEY 


Reg. Pat. Off, 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


HARDWARE * TOOLS ELECTRIC TOOLS STEEL STRAPPING STEEL 


ment with the latest new devices for pro- 
ducing cone winders, tube winders and dou- 
blers, and building special machinery for all 
fibers, keeps the Westfield plant in fine pro- 
ductive form. Important replacements and 
installations are reported by Foster as just 
completed or nearing completion. 

Included among new machine tools is a 
Conomatic six spindle automatic, weighing 
14 tons. Others listed are semi-automatic 
drill presses, a bore-matic, milling machines 
and the latest type of honing machine. Com- 
plete re-arrangement of the heat treating de- 
partment includes installation of new equip- 
ment for gas carbonizing, liquid carboniz- 
ing and tempering parts that require heat 
treatment. Facilities for oil and_ brine 
quenching have been notably improved. 
Also renovated is the plating room, where 
changes include new power input equip- 
ment to the copper and nickel electro-plating 
tanks. 

To supplement the plant's present coal 
burning boiler equipment, installation of a 
new 84-inch horizontal return tubular boiler 
developing 288 horsepower, with Todd oil 
burning equipment and a new 20,000 gal- 
lon oil storage tank, is reported. Foster's 
progressive program of continuous replace- 
ment of obsolete equipment is reflected in 
increased efficiency and improved quality 
of products, according to company officials, 


Safety Council Booklet 


As the opening gun in a stepped-up effort 
to interest small business in the economic 
and social benefits of accident prevention, 
the National Safety Council currently is 
distributing its new booklet, Safety Pays 
the Smaller Business. The council reports 
that today more than two-thirds of all in- 
dustrial injuries occur in businesses with 
fewer than 100 workers. The booklet may 
be obtained, without charge, from the Na- 
tional Safety Council,-425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Glenwood Machinery Associates 


Glenwood Machinery Associates, Inc., 384 
Glenwood Avenue, East Orange, N. J., has 
been formed to manufacture and develop 
special textile machinery. Charles F. Jones, 
Jr., is president, Helmuth C. Sonntag is 
vice-president and George Westwater is 
secretary-treasurer. Mr, Jones was formerly 
the representative for Kearny Mfg. Co. in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Mr. Sonntag 
was a development engineer with Kearny 
and Mr. Westwater was New England sales 
representative for Kearny Mfg. Co. One 
machine under development by the new 
concern is an entirely new and completely 
automatic quill polishing machine, details 
of which will be announced later. 


Norcross Bulletin 


The Norcross Corp. has made available 
to the industry its Bulletin V-1000C de- 
scribing the firm's recording viscometers fot 
manual or automatic control of viscosity as 
an industrial process control. The bulletin 
describes the Norcross recording viscometer 
as ‘‘a rugged industrial process control 
whjch accurately measures, records, and 
where desirable, controls solution viscos!- 
ties from’ one to 200,000 centipoises." For 
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more detailed information write the Nor- 
cross Corp., 247 Newtonville Ave, New- 
ton 58, Mass. 


Elwell-Parker Booklet 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 
builder of power industrial trucks, has is- 
sued an eight-page pamphlet in its series 
on industrial logistics. This one deals with 
use of power trucks in textile mills, de- 
scribing and illustrating case studies in a 
number of’ specific plants. Data relates to 


handling of cotton and rayon in storage, 
processing and shipping. A new type of 
clamp is described in detail. 


New Olive Color 


A new vat dye, known as Mayvat Olive 
T Paste has just been added to the line of 


vat colors manufactured by Otto B. May, 


Inc., of Newark, N. J. The result of several 
years’ research, this dyestuff has been 
brought out to meet the increased require- 
ments. of the textile industry for military 


dyestuffs. Especially designed for defense 
requirements, Mayvat Olive T Paste is ideal 
for uniforms, duck and webbing. The maker 
States that when used as the olive component 
of the government O.G.107, 0.G.108 and 
O.D. 7 shades, the goods will meet U. S. 
Quartermaster specifications. It is stated 
that the new color is especially fast to light, 


-washing, and chlorine. It has been espe- 


cially formulated to run smoothly on both 
continuous machines for piece goods and 
package machines for yarn both in the pig- 
ment and reduced forms. : 


Meadows M 


THE PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF 
MEADOWS MFG. CO. of Atlanta, Ga., 
designers and manufacturers of modernizers 
for spinning and twisting frames, is not 
only a tribute to its 
founder and present 
head, E. D. Meadows 
(pictured at Jeft), but 
is indicative of an 
industry-wide trend to 
modernize old equip- 
ment as far as it is 
practical to so. 
Mr. Meadows started 
in business in Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; tn the, Fall of 1931 under the 
trade name of Cotton Twine Banding 
Works, whose principal business was the 
manufacture of bands for band-driven spin- 
ning frames. Before moving to Atlanta in 
1936, however, Mr. Meadows for some 
years had been experimenting with band- 
driven tension pulleys, putting his first ten- 
sion pulleys on the market in 1935. His 
first patent on tension pulleys was issued in 
1936. Impetus to the perfection of this 
pulley was given by the development of 
the “‘Strobotac”’ by General Radio Co. about 
1935, an instrument which for the first time 
could be used to determine the proper ten- 
sion required in the band or tape for spin- 
dle operation to produce a given size yarn, 
On a given size ring, etc. 

The Meadows ball-bearing band drive 
pulleys were followed later by the Meadows 
ball-bearing tape tension pulley. The first 


JR * 


square feet of floor space to the firm's plant. 
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New general machine shop of Meadows Mfg. Co., recently completed, adds 30,000 additional 


anutacturing Company 


tape drive was introduced in the textile 


industry about 1916, but did not become 
too popular until about 1925. 
tape tension pulleys were all of the wooden 
or plain bearing type. In recent years, the 
trend has been definitely toward the ball- 
bearing tape drive. 7 

The. advent of World. War II in 1941, 
and the widespread increase in the demand 
for textiles, greatly stimulated the market 
for Meadows modefnizers. During the war, 
Meadows devoted 50 per cent of its pro- 
duction to war material, and was granted 
priorities for both bearings and metals on 
its textile business, because Meadows mod- 
ernizers put older-model frames in a posi- 
tion to produce yarns of the quality de- 
manded by the military. | 

Beginning with tension pulleys, the Mea- 
dows line has now been greatly amplified. 
At present it consists of (in addition to 
tension pulleys and driving pulleys) ball- 
bearing cylinder units, ball-bearing jack 
studs, silent chain drives, separator shields, 
metal thread boards, lappets, builder mo- 
tions, cams, steel whorls for spinning and 
twisting spindles, a complete anti-friction 


spindle, and most other parts required for 


spinning and twisting. 

Meadows Mfg. Co, began experimenting 
with plastic in 1947, and put in its own 
plastic molding department in 1948. The 
firm now makes plastic tension pulleys and 
driving pulleys. of various types and sizes, 

When Meadows Mfg. Co. came to Atlanta 
in 1936, it had two employees. It now gives 


These first 


New office building and plastics department 
building of Meadows Mfg. Co. at Atlanta, Ga. 


employment to over 90, and recently cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary with the con- 
struction of a’ new general machine shop, 
which gives 30,000 additional square feet 
of floor space. The firm is one of the largest 
manufacturers of modernizers for textile 
spinning and twisting machinery in the 
world. 

In recent years many mills, particularly 
the older ones, have been confronted with 
the problem of what to do to keep produc- 
tion costs in their spinning and twisting 
departments down, and the quantity and 
quality of their yarn output, competitive 
with the more modern mills. In this dilem- 
ma, they had two choices: .either the replace- 
ment of old spinning and twisting frames 
with new ones, or modernizing old frames 
so that downtime and power costs could be 
decreased while quality and production in- 
creased. Modernizing in many instances has 
énabled the mill to salvage a sizable in- 
vestment, and was also desirable from a tax 
standpoint. | 

Spinning and twisting frames are of a 
rather permanent type of textile machinery 
—whose normal, useful life-span may be 
expected to cover a petiod in which there 
will be many new methods perfected for 
improving quality and increasing produc- 
tion, as well as saving power, etc. Meadows 
growth has shown that the furnishing of — 
“modernizers'’ for making older frames as 
nearly competitive with “this year's mod- 
els,” as possible, is a permanent and needed 
cog in the textile wheel today. 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


You get years of. trouble-free service because Man- 
hattan Rubber Covered Rolls do not deteriorate. They 
maintain uniform density and resist cracking and oxi- 
dizing. Uniform, uninterrupted production is assured 
for batcher, scutcher, slasher, padder, mercerizing 


range and other textile equipment. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Ry RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, iwc. 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Friction in your rings is the enemy of volume 
production, so vital now to the war effort. 
The Aero High-Micro finish of Ragan Rings 
has a uniform “air-conditioned” surface, and 
no high or low spots. So the traveler “floats’’ 
freely — requires shorter break-in —- causes 
fewer ehds down — fewer seconds — less 
shutdown for changeover. 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


The only manufacturers of Textile Rings in the South 
866 Murphy Avenue, P. ©. Box 174, Station A, Atlanta, Ga, 
REPRESENTATIVES 

JOHN FOARD P.O. Box 574 Newton, N. C. 

ARTHUR HARRIS « H. B. “BOOTS ASKEW « MARK CHAMBERLAIN 
443 Stonewall St., 5. W. Atlanta, Ga. 

HENRY HERSEY . DEAN THOMAS 
44 Norwood Place Greenville. $. C. 


S.T.A. Board Sets ‘52 Convention Date 


The board of governors of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion met Aug. 11 at the Charlotte (N. C.) City Club, set 
dates for the organization's annual convention next year 
and made tentative arrangements for Fall mieetings of the 
four divisions. | 

The 1952 $.T.A. convention will take place June 12-13- 
14 in the Ocean Forest Hotel at Myrtle Beach, S. C., accord- 
ing to an announcement by President J. L. Delany, general 
superintendent of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Delany 
reminded members of the association that, as a result of a 
decision made by the board this past June, reservations for 
room accommodations may not be secured until January, 
at which time the S.T.A. headquarters will send out reser- 
vation blanks to’ mill men who are active members. These 
blanks may be used’ by the mill men members for priority 
on accommodations during a one-month period beginning 
with date of receipt of the formal convention notice. At the 
end of this period other persons, including associate mem- 
bers, will be at liberty to secure accommodations according 
to their particular needs. This priority system was set up 
at the suggestion of the $.T.A. Associate Members Division, 
which is composed of sales and service representatives of 


firms serving the textile industry. Reservations for conven- 


tion accommodations will not be handled in any case by 
S.T.A. headquarters; the secretary-treasurer has mierely been 
instructed to operate the priority system, with room reser- 
vations to be made direct with the Ocean Forest manage- 
ment by those desiring to attend. 

J. E. Shaw (of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C.), chairman of the Eastern Carolina Division, an- 
nounced that his group would meet Oct. 13 in the Erwin 
Mills Auditorium at Durham, .N. C., this being the date of 
football games between North Carolina State College and 
Duke University, at Durham, and the University of North 
Carolina and the University of South Carolina at nearby 
Chapel Hill. 

Glenn Ward (of Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C.) stated that tentative plans had been made to hold 
the Fall Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division meet- 
ing at High Point Oct. 27. 

James A. Chapman, Jr. (of Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. 
C.) announced that the South Carolina Division would 


meet in the School of Textiles building at Clemson College 


Nov. 3, this being the date of the Clemson College-Wake 
Forest College football game. 

Marshall Rhyne (of Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont, N. 
C.), chairman of the Piedmont Division, said that his group 
would meet Nov. 10 in the Charlotte area; the Davidson 
College-N. C. State football game will be played in Char- 
lotte on that day. 

T. I. Stafford of Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 1951-52 
chairman of the $.T.A. board of governors, presided at the 
meeting held in Charlotte this month. Besides President 
Delany and Messrs. Shaw, Ward, Chapman and Rhyne, 
those present included H. C. Estes of Pacific Mills at Rhod- 
hiss, N. C., E. C. Horner of Enterprise Mfg. Co. at Coler- 
idge, N. C., J. L. James of Erwin Mills at Cooleemee, N. C., 
J. R. Meikle of Rosemary Mfg. Co. at Roanoke Rapids, 
Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills at Danville, Va. (all 
current members of the board); $.T.A. Vice-President D. 
A. Purcell of Fieldcrest Mills at Draper, N. C.; Executive 
Secretary A. R. Marley. of Erwin Mills, Erwin, N. C.; 
S.T.A. Past Presidents John M. Caughman of Spartan Mills, 
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Spartanburg, S. C.; Virgil E. McDowell of Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., and Marshall Dilling, retired textile executive secretary 
of Gastonia, N. C.; and David Clark, editor of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. | 

At a subsequent meeting of the association's executive 
committee, James T. McAden, Jr., editorial director of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, was reappointed secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Textile Association for another year. 

The next meeting of the $.T.A. board was scheduled for 
Jan. 12, 1952, at Charlotte. 


Increased Cotton Consumption Is Cited 


In the 11 years from 1939 to 1950, cotton consumption 
in 55 major uses increased 2,026,080 bales, a gain of 61.2 
per cent, Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., df Memphis, Tenn., pointed 
out recently at the 12th annual Cotton Research Congress 
in College Station, Tex. 

In 20 of these markets the use of cotton has more than 
trebled, he noted. Drapery and upholstery fabrics and cur- 
tains consumed 167,580 more bales in 1950 than in 1939, 
topping all users in bales consumed. Cotton rugs were sec- 
ond in total bales consumed and first in percentage of in- 
crease—showing a gain of 150,610 bales or a 916.7 per 
cent. Other top gains in consumption were: automobile 
uses other than tires, 138,530 bales; electrical insulation, 


Cotton Council, in an analysis of changes in cotton end-use 
markets during the 1939-50 period, said the rate of progress 
in the list of 20 uses where gains were greatest was far out 
ahead of the expansion in the total economy. 


Referring to a table in which cotton gains in 55 major 
uses were listed, Dr. Horne added that over the decade 
covered by the survey, ‘cotton has shown some genuine 
competitive strength.” 

Certainly,’ he said, ‘we see uses here in which cotton 
has met head-on competition from paper and synthetics— 
as well as wool, jute, linen, silk—and has done very well 
indeed. I do not discount the cases in which we have done 
poorly, but I suggest that cotton has done better than many 
people ten years ago would have thought possible, partic- 
ularly in view of the shift which has occurred in relative 
prices. | 3 

In many individual uses, he declared, synthetic producers 
tried very hard to conquer cotton’s markets and met with 
reversals. “For illustration, consider women’s outer apparel 
for street and formal wear. These uses, above all others, 
are the grand strategic prize of fiber competition, for they 
epitomize the preferences of women. The prestige value of 


these markets is well recognized. If rayon had been good 


enough to capture these markets, the needed supply of rayon 
would have been available for that purpose. Yet the con- 


sumption of cotton went up about 100 per cent in street and 
formal dresses, about 700 per cent in women’s suits and 
skirts, and about 800 per cent in women’s coats and jackets.” 


111,420; men’s work trousers, overalls and service apparel, 
98,730; feed bags, 97,560; bedspreads, 94,790; children’s 
outerwear, 80,300; and women's coats and jackets, 75,550. 


Dr.-Horne, director of economic research of the National The competitive strength shown in the figures rests pri- 


VOGEL No. 4 
FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


VOGEL OFFERS 


AN OUTFIT TO MEET 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS — 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets rugged 
few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 


venience when installed in the yard 


and Hydrants of their type, and over a’million 


have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 


plumbing supplies. or on a rear porch of a residence. - 


VOGEL No. 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
Factories and Industrial Plants which 
do not require complete frost-proof 
protection. The No. 14 has a vitre- 
ous china bowl and is made of the 


VOGEL No. 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 


For Factories, Schools, Institutions, 
Farms and Comfort Stations, These 
durable syphon-action closets are 


simple in construction with few mov- 
ing parts and no mechanism in the 


tank to get out of order. They , 
same long-wearing materials for 


represent the ultimate in econ- 
which all Vogel Products are noted. 


omy...both in water consumption 
and upkeep. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


(For installation where trap is set in floor) 
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THREE AREA 

SALES OFFICES 
FOR PERSONAL 

ATTENTION TO 

YOUR NEEDS | 


“"TEXCOR’’ SPINDLE 
BUMPER STRAPS 


Branch 
Office 


Special imported high tensile strength 
 OHALADELPHTA. Hairon, leather bonded and lockstitched 
PA. to a “Texhide” rubberized fabric center, 


gives greater life to other picking motion 
parts and stands up longer. 


PROVEN DEPENDABLE 
— *. For further information and prices, 
write Dept. rg, nearest office. 
x 59 
GREENVILLE 
C. 


TEXTILE LOOM EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


yREENVILLE BELTING CO GREENVILLE, C 


| RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Quality, Efficiency, and Economy 
for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4,N.C. + Phone 2-5111 
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marily on promotion, inherent quality, research and im- 
proved processing, Dr. Horne said. Increased strength of 
the raw fiber and improvements in adapting spinning, weav- 
ing and finishing processes to particular end-uses are two 
factors which have contributed substantially to market gains. 

Special trends in our national economy have had a signifi- 
cant effect on increased consumption of cotton in certain 
end-uses, the council staff member said. With home build- 
ing greatly increased, notable gains were made by cotton 
in such markets as drapery and upholstery fabrics and cur- 
tains, rugs, electrical insulation, mattress felts, window 
shades and venetian blind tapes, slip covers and bed ticking. 

From 1940 to 1950 the number of people under ten 


years of age in this country grew approximately 40 per cent. 


Correspondingly, the use of cotton in children’s and infants’ 
apparel increased by 87,000 bales. 

Dr. Horne said that from the evidence obtainable it seems 
clear that an increase in low per capita incomes tends to 
bring a sharper percentage increase in fiber consumption. 
After food, the interest of people in low: income brackets 
turns to clothing. Noting that incomes in this country are 
rising steadily, he said that it is very unlikely that rising 
per capita incomes will have a fully commensurate increase 
in the quantity of fiber for clothing and household articles. 

“Over-all, the total domestic fiber market does not in- 


crease as fast as the total real income in this country today. 


With this picture on the demand side, and with competition 
increasing steadily on the supply side, we can look forward 
to a future in which the contest for markets steadily will 
become more intense. 

“We cannot depend on an expanding economy to give us 
ever-widening markets in the future. We cannot depend on 
the law of averages to give us a good competitive position 
in the market as a whole. As competition becomes ever 
tighter in the years ahead, we must sharpen our knowledge 
of the special trends that affect fiber consumption and inten- 
sify our study of market requirements use by use.” 


Rayon Shipments For July Listed 


Rayon shipments by producers to domestic consumers 
during July totaled 106,900,000 pounds, a loss of 21/4 per 
cent compared to the previous month, according to the 
Rayon Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. Viscose high tenacity yarn shipped in July 
totaled 28,000,000 pounds, a figure equal to the June 
shipments, and 51/, per cent more than the average monthly 
shipment for the first half of 1951. Viscose-+-cupra textile 
yarn shipped in July totaled 25,400,000 pounds, compared 
with 26,400,000 pounds shipped in June, and seven per 
cent under the first half-year average monthly shipments. 
Acetate yarn deliveries in July totaled 25,600,000 pounds, 
compared with 29,100,000 pounds in June and 51/4 per 
cent under the half-yearly monthly average. Staple+-tow 
shipments in July amounted to 27,900,000 pounds, com- 


| pared with 26,000,000 pounds in June and five per cent 


more than the half-yearly monthly average. 

Producers’ stocks of rayon increased 44 per cent from 
the end of June to the end of July. Stocks on July 31 were 
24,300,000 pounds of which viscose high tenacity yarn 
totaled 1,900,000 pounds, viscose+-cupra textile yarn 10,- 
500,000 pounds, acetate yarn 7,000,000 pounds, and staple 
-+-tow 4,900,000 pounds, 

The increase in producers’ inventories reflects the decline 
in mill buying of rayon during July, the Organon points 
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out, and the curtailment of fabric production resulting 
from extended vacations and going from six-day three-shift 
operation to five and four-day two-shift operation. The 
curtailment may suggest that July woven goods output may 
be down to 50 per cent of that of April or May. 

A study of second quarter rayon production by the Or- 
ganon reveals that in the April-June period, all records were 
broken with a total output of 336,900,000 pounds, three 
per cent more than that of the first quarter of 1951, and 
two per cent more than the previous record in the fourth 
quarter of 1950. The quarterly total, incidentally, it is 
pointed out, would mean an annual rate of 1,350,000,000 
pounds, 

An all time high record was registered for filament yarn 
with an output of 254,200,000 pounds which was two per 
cent greater than the previous peak in the fourth quarter of 
last year. Viscose--cupra textile yarns (regular and inter- 
mediate tenacity) was at an all time record level of 85,- 
800,000 pounds, two per cent more than the previous peak 
production in the first quarter of 1951. Viscose high- 
tenacity yarn output was up slightly over the first quarter 
but still one per cent under the ‘record fourth quarter 1950 
output. 

The prineipal production increase came in the acetate 
filament yarn which totaled 87,200,000 pounds in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951, an increase of 31/4, per cent over the 
record fourth quarter of 1950. Similarly, over-all produc- 
tion of rayon staple-+-tow which amounted to 82,700,000 
pounds was at a new high level, being three per cent 
greater than the record first quarter of 1951. However, 
viscose-++-cupra staple output at 48,600,000 pounds was two 
per cent under the record first quarter 1951 figure, while 
acetate staple at 34,100,000 pounds was seven per cent over 
the record fourth quarter of last year. 

During the second quarter of 1951, viscose high-tenacity 
comprised 24 per cent of total rayon output compared with 
241/, per cent for the year 1950 and 29 per cent of 1949. 
Viscose-+-cupra textile yarn output in the second quarter 


comprised 2514, per cent of the total rayon yarn as against 


25 per cent in 1950 and 25), per cent in 1949. Acetate 
yarn's percentage of the total in the second quarter was 26 
per cent which was identical with the year 1950 and 1949. 
Viscose-+-cupra staple and tow’s percentage of the total in 
the second quarter amounted to 141/ per cent compared 
with 15 per cent in 1950 and 13 per cent in 1949. The 
percentage of the total registered by acetate staple was ten 
per cent for the second quarter compared with 91) per cent 
in the year 1950 and 61/, per cent in 1949. | 

Total rayon filament yarn shipments in the second quar- 


PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used——for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD.. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N. C. 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


By micrometer and microscope... by 
our own special laboratory tests, the 
quality of CARTER TRAVELERS is scien- 
tifically controlled from raw material 
to finished product. 


This scientific control produces trav- 
elers absolutely uniform in weight, 
temper and shape—an essential factor 
in the maintenance of yarn quality 
and strength at high spindle speeds. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF get 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxuiw Staser, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201 CgGan Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


»* 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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ter amounted to 249,900,000 pounds, three per cent more 
than shipments in the first quarter of 1951 but one per cent 
under those of the record fourth quarter of 1950. With 
the exception of circular knitgoods and tires and related 
uses, shipments of rayon to the various trades in the second 
quarter closely approximated the over-all increase in ship- 
ments from the first quarter. A softening of demand 
brought about a nine per cent decline in the circular knit- 
goods rayon deliveries. Shipments for tires and related 
uses showed practically ‘no change from first to second 
quarter due to lack of available supply of high-tenacity 
yarn of suitable quality. Producer-held inventory of high 
tenacity yarn showed no change over the quarter and the 
demand for tire yarn continues tight. 

There was a 22 per cent increase in producer exports 
which is noteworthy, according to the Organon, The sec- 
ond quarter exports of yarn is the largest since the fourth 
quarter of 1949. 

Percentages of total textile type yarns shipped to the 
various trades in the second quarter were as follows: 


| hosiery one per cent; circular knitgoods five per cent; warp 


knitgoods 61/, per cent; broad woven goods 81 per cent; 
narrow woven goods two per cent; and miscellaneous uses 
per cent. 

Average denier of yarn shipped in the second quarter for 
tires and related uses was 1,571 compared to 1,568-denier 


| for the first quarter. By principal denier group, tire yarn 


shipments in the second quarter were 1,100-denier, 14 per 
cent; 1,650-denier, 81 per cent; and 2,200-denier five per 
cent. Average denier of viscose-+-cupra textile yarn ship- 
ments in the second quarter was 141-denier, a notable 
increase from the 134 average of the first quarter. Average 
denier of acetate. filament yarn shipments in the second 
quarter was 103 compared with 102 in the first quarter. 
The Organon has compiled a list of companies who have 
been granted certificates of necessity by the National Pro- 
duction Authority to build new or additional facilities for 


the production of man-made fibers or dissolving wood pulp. 


The list does not include a few certificates which have been 
granted to rayon producers for such purposes as plant repair 
and laboratory extension. The Organon has found in addi- 
tion that certificates of necessity have been granted to 38 
producers of chlorine and caustic soda in the amount of 
$233,000,000. It found also that ten producers of sulphuric 
acid have been granted certificates of necessity in the amount 
of $23,000,000 for expanded facilities. Also located were 
eight producers of anhydrous ammonia who were allowed 
certificates in the amount of $54,000,000, and it is under- 
stood that certificates have been granted to producers of 
carbon bisulphide. 

Imports of rayon staple in June totaled 9,619,000 pounds, 
according to the Organon, a notable increase over the low 
May figure of 5,022,000 pounds. June was the largest 
month in 1951 for staple imports with the exception of 
January. More than half of the June imports came from 
Germany. Staple imports for the first six months of 1951 
totaled 47,958,000 pounds, an increase of 33 per cent over 
the corresponding pertod in 1950. 

The largest supplier of staple in the first half of the 
year was Germany with 28)/, per cent of the total, followed 
by Italy with 101/, per cent; France 91/4, per cent, and Swit- 
zerland 81, per cent, United Kingdom eight per cent, Aus- 
tria, Norway and Sweden seven per cent each, and 14, per 
cent from all other countries. 

Imports of rayon filament yarn in June were down to 
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123,000 pounds, the lowest monthly figure for 1951. Nearly | Assembly, Board of Regents and other state officials toward 
half was supplied by the United Kingdom and the balance that goal, the Georgia mills raised another $250,000 with 
was principally from the Netherlands and Switzerland. which they purchased new machinery and equipment for 


Imports of rayon filament yarn for the first six months of the new building, including air conditioning and many other 
1951 totaled 4,854,000 pounds, compared with 391,000 modern features. 6 


pounds in the corresponding period of 1950. In the past, annual meetings of the foundation have been 
held in conjunction with the conventions of the Cotton 
Ga. Textile Education Foundation To Meet . Manufacturers Association of Georgia. However, it has 


been decided to schedule separate meetings in the future to 
give the foundation sessions added significance and impor- 
tance. 

Present officers of the Georgia Textile Education Foun- 
dation are: president, Lawrence R. Brumby, vice-president, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon; vice-president, M. M. Bryan, Jr., 
president, Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, Inc.; treasurer, George H. 
Hightower, vice-president, Thomaston (Ga.) Mills; secre- 
tary, T. M. Forbes, Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Georgia Textile Educa- 
tion Foundation, Inc., will be held in Atlanta, in the Harri- 
son Hightower Auditorium of the A. French Textile School, 
Georgia Tech, on Saturday, Oct. 20, according to an an- 
nouncement by T. M. Forbes, foundation secretary. 

Lawrence R. Brumby, vice-president of Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., and 1951-52 president of the foundation, has 
appointed Morris M. Bryan, Jr., president of Jefferson 
(Ga.) Mills, to act as program chairman for the October 
meeting. Serving with him will be Frank B. Williams of 
West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; J. R. Newell of Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton; L. G. Hardman, Jr., of Harmony Grove Dr. J. L. Vaughan Elected Head Of I.T.T. 
Mills, Commerce; and N, Barnard Murphy of Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp., Trion, Ga. 

Established in 1942 to aid in the advancement of textile 
education in the South, and particularly at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, the foundation, under the leadership 
and inspiration of the late William Hightower of Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Mills, obtained contributions of approximately 
$600,000 from Georgia mills. 

When public funds were provided for the construction of 
a new textile engineering school at Tech, after members of 
the foundation had worked persistently with the General 


Roger Milliken, chairman of the board of the Institute 
of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., has announced 
the election of Dr. J. L. Vaughan as president of the instt- 
tute. Dr. Vaughan has been a member of the University of 
Virginia Engineering Department staff for the past 21 years 
and has served as consultant to the institute for the past 
four years. During the last year, he has been chairman of 
the committee on academic studies and a member of the 
executive committee. He has had wide experience in organ- 
izing industrial training programs and is well known in 
industry as a specialist on educational problems related to ; 


You can be SURE of Correct Yarn Tension | 
With "TENSION-RITE” Testing Devices 


Save Time, Labor, Money and Improve Quality 


‘“Tension-Rite” is an instrument that has opened up scien- 
tifically the most neglected phase of yarn and cloth manu- 
facturing.” —to quote from a prominent loom builder. 

It enables you to test in Laboratories, Weave Rooms and 

other departments under any constant speed, any type 

yarns thru any type or make-up of tensions used. Speed 

ranges for most any requirement can be had. 

It is simple, but thorough. Operators can be trained in its 

proper use in a very few hours. Over 250 single shuttle 

looms can be tested and checked in 8 hours. 

QUESTION?? IMPORTANT! With high cost loom sup- 

plies, is your weekly maintenance cost on Draper looms 

$1.25 per week or less?—on C & K’s, $2.50 per week or 

less? If not, investigate *““TENSION-RITE.” After 6 months, 

with proper 3-shift constant use, your maintenance cost 


CAN BE that low—and better QUALITY attained. 
Already Tested and Proved in Well Known Southern Mills 


For Complete Information, Write 


TENSION-RITE INDUSTRIES 


Northern Address: Southern Address: 
—— Att'n J. Raymond Fish Att’'n J. Raymend Fish 
Operator Testing Shuttle Tension 2241 Elm Street Room 810, Wm. R. Barringer Hotel 
Manchester, N. H. Charlotte, N. C. 
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business organization. Dr. Jack Compton, technical director, 


art 
will continue to direct the research program of the institute. 

T. L. W. Bailey, widely known throughout the textile indus- rese! 

TE T try, has been appointed assistant to the technical director in. Ir 

—_ : charge of mill contact work and Dr. Laconla Hance will “Th 

| become chairman of the committee on academic studies. Sout 

WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 
: Bahnson Maintenance Class Slated In October the 

for The Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., announces its ors 

indi 


annual Operating and Maintenance Engineers Classes, to be’ 


MOTORS. CONTROLS. TRANSFORMERS | Rober & bec Hotel in Winston-Salem during 
° , the weeks of Oct. 1-5 and Oct. 15-19, 1951. These classes : 


| are designed to assist operating personnel to become more it 

Motor Rewinding Our Specialty familiar with their air conditioning and refrigeration sys- o 

. tems. Classes are open to all and there is no charge. Com- ti 

Expert Electrical Service to the Textile Industry for panies sending men will pay their expenses only. The first ie 
the Past Thirty Years - week of classes will cover evaporative cooling systems while ia 


refrigeration systems will be covered the latter week. 
All industrial and commercial firms operating or contem- 
7 plating purchase of air conditioning systems should avail 
themselves of this opportunity for training their personnel 
ryant | in the operation and maintenance of such equipment. For | vray 
; complete information, address Department $, The Bahnson & 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. Closing date for reservations is 


| 4 mer 
ELECTRIC REPAIR ne. | 
7 | Name Advisory Board For Maintenance Sh 
ame Adviso oar or Maintrenanc Ow 
607-9 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
_ Seventeen industry executives, representing major sec- Te) 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA tions of the plant maintenance field, will serve as an advis- 


ory board for the Plant Maintenance Show to be held at P q 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan, 14-17, 1952. L.C. 05 
Morrow, consulting editor, Factory Management and Main- si 
tenance, New York, is chairman. wal 
on ORD. |t Included among those on the advisory board are B. E. see 
“pDENICK & Boyd, vice-president, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.; C. J. 
SSS ums, CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS Copley, advertising department, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., ag 
CORN STARCHES: DEXTRINES, & CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA Inc.; S$. W. Corbin, assistant manager, industrial divisions, 
wew YORK, SPARTANBURG, S++ General Electric Co.; Howard F. Eastwood, vice-president 
| Se emer and secretary, Barreled Sunlight Paint Co.; Orville C. Hog- Ca 
sae nander, vice-president and sales manager, G. H. Tennant T 
Co.; H. R. Meyer, manager, maintenance sales department, sina 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; D. C. Miner, advertising prin 
manager, E. F. Houghton & Co.; C. F. Radley, director of bien 
publicity, Oakite Products, Inc. Svs 
Concurrently with the show, a conference on plant main- : D 
tenance will be held. Advance registration cards and hotel iii 
accommodations may be obtained from Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. aici. 
| \ 
Drop Quantity Limits For Cotton Exports 
Following release of the Crop Reporting Board's first 
1951 cotton production estimate of 17,266,000 bales, Sec- P 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan announced estab- C 
lishment of an open-end export quota for all types of raw ; 
cotton. Under the open-end quota, there will be no restric- 
tion on quantities of cotton that can be shipped under export. . 
licenses. A preliminary export allocation of 3,500,000 bales c 
: has been in effect for the early months of the marketing ‘ 
season, 
The immediate action to open up cotton exports without S 
quantitative restrictions is in line with Secretary Brannan’s 
previous announcement, at the time the preliminary alloca- 
tion was established, that it would be the policy of the de- ae 
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partment to provide for the export of all cotton not required 
for domestic consumption and maintenance of minimum 
reserves. 

In making his announcement, Secretary Brannan said, 
“The splendid response of cotton farmers in the South, 
Southwest, and Far West to the. urgent need for increased 
production is very gratifying. The first official report on 
the 1951 crop indicates production substantially above the 
minimum goal of 16,000,000 bales. This achievement by 


individual producers throughout the cotton-growing area 


has greatly furthered the over-all defense effort. 


“As I said on June 12, when I announced the first cotton: 


export allocation, the total quantity of cotton to be allocated 
for export could not be determined until after official esti- 
mates of 1951 acreage and production became available and 
total domestic requirements were more clearly defined. The 
production report released Aug. 8 indicates the probability 
that supplies of cotton during the 1951-52 season will be 
adequate to meet all foreseeable domestic requirements, 
and, at the same time, allow unrestricted exports. 

“Export licensing under the open-end quota will be con- 
tinued. This will enable the department to keep the supply 
situation under constant review.”’ 

The Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, has been authorized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to extend the validity period, on all licenses issued 
under the quota, through July 31, 1952. 


Textile Quality Control Group To Meet 


The Textile Quality Control Association will hold its 
first meeting Oct. 12 at Clemson College, S. C.. Program 
details are being completed by the board of governors and 
will be announced soon. The Textile Quality Control Asso- 
 Clation was established last April by a group of quality 
control technicians, most of them representing textile 


plants, at a meeting at. North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh. 


Carded Yarn Association To Meet Oct. 4-5 


The Carded Yarn Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Oct. 4-5 at Pinehurst, N. C. Listed as one of the 
principal speakers for the event is Robert C. Jackson, exec- 
utive vice-president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 

Directors of the association, at a quarterly meeting last 
month in Charlotte, N. C., elected Ernest Rees, Jr., of Elk 


New Seamless Knit Covers For Card Scavenger Rolls 


(Patent No. 2,202,813) 


Try these new covers on your back or front card 
rolls. They last three times longer and are ten 
times easier to strip than ordinary paper or cloth 
covers. Card hands love them .. . and they 
are economical too! 

Convince: yourself. Send one old scavenger roll 
to be covered. It will be covered and returned 
to you at no charge so you can see that we have 
something. You be the judge. 

This is not a slip-on cover... . can be had 
only by sending in old rolls for covering or orders 
for new ones to your specifications. We prepay 
charges one way on old rolls. Also made to your 
order: Knit Dye Tubing any size... . and 
sheepskin or cloth clearers. Give us a trial. 


| Manufacturers of 

STAR BRAND ¥% ROLLER VARNISH 
FOR 25 YEARS. 

THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1003 Gastonia, North Corolina 


_ 
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PRIZE TEXAS HIDES 
HERE! 


Leather Storage Warehouse of 
_ Singleton Factory at Blanco, Texas 
Home of the Famous 


 Singleton’s “Draft Horse” 


LONG DRAFT 


APRONS 


Made of Select, Super-Finished Texas 
Calfskin by Expert Craftsmen on Espe- 
cially Built Machines, Gauged to Mi- 
crometric Accuracy of Measurement. 
Absolute Uniformity. Give You the 
Service and Results You’ve Always 


Wanted in an Apron. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 


LOOM STRAPPING 


BUMPER STRAPS 
Jack and Harness Straps——Binder Leather 


NOW! The New Patented 


CHECK STRAP 
with the ‘MAGIC GROOVES” that 
Reduce Heat — Relieve Tension 
Permit Instant Self-Forming 
Increase Strap Wear 


Save Money—Increase Efficiency 


A Pleasure To Submit Samples 
And Quote Our Sensible Prices. 


for 
3. SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
with QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


Two to three weeks delivery on 


Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., a member of the execu- 
tive committee and Claud M. Elrod of Boaz (Ala.) Mills 
as a member of the board. They replace R. C. Forrest, who 
is resigning as an official of California Cotton Mills, Union- 
all repairs to Rollers, Flyers & Spindles 


town, Ala., to join the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
Repairing all types of Rolls and making new Steel Rolls 


Overhauling Drawing a Specialty — 


Repair and make NEW Card Room Spindles 


Officers of the Carded Yarn Association are D. R. LaFar, 
Make new any Fluted Roll 


Jc., of the LaFar group of mills, Gastonia, N. C., president; 


bet 
Ar 
Ag 
the 
, La. 
E. Owen Fitzsimons, executive vice-president; J. Craig | 
Smith of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., vice-president. oe 
| wit 
$418,545,000 Spent On Plants In 1949 acc 
Textile mill products manufacturers spent $418,545,000 Ag 
for new plant and equipment in 1949, with the accent on ia 
new machinery: and equipment rather than on new structures ar 
and additions to plant, the Census Bureau reported July 23 = 
e Lifter Rods in its 1949 annual survey of manufacturers. 
Gears e Trumpets In the textile mill products category, expenditures on new vs 
ree : plant and equipment in 1949 of $418,545,000 compared 8 
Satisfaction Guaranteed on all Work with $367,510,000 in 1947. Broken down, the 1949 ex- eee 
penditure included $76,214,000 for new structures and =a 
Pres. and Gen. Mer.; Mn. Tut | additions to plant and $342,331,000 for new machinery 
| and equipment, The 1947 spending included $104,706,000 
bastonia Roller for new structures and additions to plant and $262,804,000 th 
for new machinery and equipment. 
° In 1949, producers of woolen and worsted manufactures B 
Hyer Spindle Ine. laid out $40,591,000 for new plant and equipment, of 
ve which $6,354,000 went for new structures and additions : 
1337 W. Second Ave. Gastonia, N. C. to plant and $34,237,000 for new machinery and equip- 
Phone 5-1531 or 5-1030 ment. Compared with this, in 1947 they spent $50,009,000 
on new plant and equipment, of which $14,921,000 went 
| : for new structures and additions to plant while $35,088,000 
was plowed into new machinery and equipment. C] 
TEXTILE ENGINEERING Yarn and thread mills (except wool) expended $26,- _ 
| | 3 907,000 in 1949 on new plant and equipment. The total 
Plans and designs for all types included $4,528,000 for new structures and additions to Vs 
COTTON of projects related to the textile plant and $22,379,000 for new machinery and equipment. A 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- In 1947, they spent $36,647,000 for new plant and equip- i 
wool tion studies, machinery layouts, ment, including $13,869,000 for new structures and addi- ce 
SILK air-conditioning, power and tions to plant and $22,778,000 for new machinery and 
NYLON water filtration plants, and other equipment. th 
Manufacturers of cotton and rayon broad woven fabrics 
spent a total of $161,682,000 in 1949 for new plant and 
ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES —« equipment, of which $31,941,000 represented money for 
| new structures and additions to plant and $129,741,000 
Of rchitects and Gngineers 
ATLANTA 


new machinery and equipment. In 1947, they expended a 


total of $121,653,000, of which $36,551,000 represented 
machinery and equipment. 
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br 
th 
th 
A 
th 
new structures and additions to plant and $85,102,000 new 
al 
Knitting mills in 1949 earmarked $101,802,000 for new 
plant and equipment—but breakdowns were not available 
because the standard error of the estimates exceeded 15 per 
cent, the Census Bureau explained. In 1947, they spent 
@ = 
Ralph E. € 
— _ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


$81,765,000 for new plant and equipment, of which $16,- 


at 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


957,000 went for new structures and additions to plant and 
$64,808,000 for new machinery and equipment. 
ment. 


Manufacturers. of finished textiles, except wool, reported 


spending a total of $37,088,000. in 1949 for new plant and 
ment. 


equipment—$13,667,000 for new structures and additions 


to plant and $23,421,000 for new machinery and equip- 


Correspondingly, they expended $22,668,000 in 


1947, of which $7,600,000 for new structures and additions 
to plant and $22,068,000 for new machinery and equip- 
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Better Flameproof Cotton Fabrics Sought 


An extensive program of chemical research to develop 
better flameproof cotton fabrics is being undertaken for the 
Army Quartermaster Corps by the U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture. The investigations are already under way at 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans, 
La. | 

Practical methods that can be applied commercially at 
teasonable cost to make the fabrics permanently flameproof 
without imparting undesirable properties are being sought, 
according to Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. Such cotton fabrics 
are needed greatly by the Army for clothing and tentage 
and by civilians for many purposes such as clothing, dra- 
peries, curtains and other household articles. 

During recent years, Dr. Hilbert emphasized, great strides 
have been made in flameproofing techniques to meet this 
demand for non-burning textiles. However, the existing 
military requirements and a possible increase in future re- 
quirements for civilians, as well as for the armed forces, 
make further improvements essential at this time. Dr. Hil- 
bert said there is a great need, especially, for treatments 
that remain effective after laundering, yet do not weaken 
the material or cause stiffness, stickiness, increased weight, 
or other objectionable changes. These treatments also must 
be harmless to. human beings, and should utilize chemicals 
that can be readily obtained. 


Will Harriss Completes 55 Years 
In Textile Industry 


William H. Harriss of the “Sanforized”’ Division of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., has rounded out 55 years in the 
. textile industry. His experience is broad and varied. 

He was born Aug. 2, 1877, on the family cotton planta- 
tion named ‘Fontena” in Warren County, North Carolina. 
After his early schooling in nearby Warrenton, he grad- 
uated from North Carolina State College in Raleigh, re- 
ceiving B.A. and M.E. degrees. 

He immediately started his textile career in 1896 with 
the D. A. Tompkins Co. of Charlotte, N. C., pioneers in 
building cotton mills and cotton seed oil plants throughout 
the South. After some two years with Tompkins, he joined 
the Draper Co. of Hopedale, Mass., where he passed an 
apprentice period through the shops, subsequently going to 
Atlanta to assist their sales force, principally in promoting 
the introduction of the then new automatic loom. 

Following several years with Draper, he took a trip 
abroad, visiting textile interests in Manchester, England, 
and also the Paris Exposition of 1900 where there was a 
splendid exhibit of textile machinery, exceeded only by the 
recent ones in Atlantic City and Lille, France. 

Returning home, he became the editor of the old Textile 
Excelsior of Charlotte, the first textile paper in the South. 
In 1902 he took charge. of the Atlanta offices of Stuart W. 
Cramer of Charlotte, whose principal business was represen- 
tative of the Whitin Machine Works of Whitinsville, Mass. 

Mr. Harriss cites an interesting occurrence about this 
time. In 1903 the textile business was bad. Few of the 
Southern mills were making money. Trusts and combines 
were being discussed for industry. Col. Henry Fries, the 
banker at Winston-Salem, N. C., thought this might be the 
answer for the suffering mills and so organized The Fries 
Syndicate to combine any mills that might want to come in; 
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many of them showed a disposition to join, but naturally 


Colonel Fries had to know the fair value of each mill prop- 
erty and Mr. Harriss was his appraiser. Based on_ his 
reports, short options were taken. However, before Wall 
Street finances could be securely arranged, the textile market 
picked up, the options could not be renewed, and the whole 
endeavor fell through except for three small mills which 
were later taken over by the Blythe interest in Philadelphia 
and organized into the Bellevue Mills Co. which Mr. Har- 
riss managed until he went to Pawtucket, R. I., as treasurer 
and agent of the Slater Cotton Co., one of the Sayles’ in- 
terests. 

While at Slater for some six years, he became acquainted 
with many New England mills and owners of plants, also 
was a director in several companies and textile associations, 
together with membership in many clubs and entered gen- 
eral social activities. In other words, as he states, he became 
somewhat of a Southern Yankee. ) 

During World War I he went to Washington as chief 
inspector of cotton textiles for the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment. It was at this time that he assisted Dr. Walker, the 
then chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, in finding 
the cost of manufacturing cotton goods so that Mr. Brook- 
ing of the War Industries Board could fix fair base prices 
on them for the industry after conference with mill commit- 
tees from the South and New England. Later Mr. Harriss 
opened an office in New York to promulgate prices on 
individual constructions pro rata to Mr. Brooking’s datum 
fixations. As these prices were issued, they were published 
in the Daily News Record and thus became official for the 
trade. 

After the war Mr. Harriss remained in New York with 
various textile brokerage and commission interests and de- 
veloped new fabrics for mills, such as West Boylston, the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. and Andrew McLean Co. 

It was during this period that he became aware of the 


lack of any tolerance rules for the sale of cotton goods in 
ithe grey. After conferring with many converters and mills 
as to what was needed for fairness to all parties, he came 


out with his 14-point standard sales note, giving tolerance 
allowances on all primary matters at issue. These results 


'were all published by Harry Reimer in the Daily News 


Record and in many regards this was the forerunner of the 


| now well-known Worth Street Rules. 


During N.R.A. days, Mr. Harriss was textile consultant for 


ithe Cotton Garment Code Authority and in 1935 joined the 
|"Sanforized’’ Drvision of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., in 
| the same capacity where he is today and going strong. 


During his long haul in the cotton textile business, Mr. 
Harriss has seen many improvements but thinks most of 
them have been just refinements of existing processes. In 
fact, he feels there have been only three real basic ones 
durtng the last 100 years. First, in 1850, John Mercer in 
England came out with his caustic soda treatment to stabil- 
ize, increase dye affinity, and add luster to cotton fabrics, 
known today as Mercerizing. Then just before the turn of 
this century, the, Draper Co. brought out its automatic 
loom that has so drastically reduced the cost of weaving. 
Finally, in recent years, Sanford Cluett patented his method 
of rapidly shrinking textile piece goods by mechanical com- 
pression with the result that, for the first time in history, 
cotton garments can now be made so as not to shrink out 


of fit upon being laundered. Today the “Sanforized’’ label 
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is known around the world. Mr. Harriss gets satisfaction 
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from the fact that he had a hand in the promotion of the 
two last named basic improvements. | 

While he also gets satisfaction from reviewing his 55 
years in the textile business, his real interest now is in the 
present and the future where he can envisage many changes 
—but that is another story, 


How To Prevent Truck Failures 


The Care & Maintenance of Industrial Trucks, important 
in protecting your investment and assuring continuity of 
service, is the subject of a manual just published by the 
Baker Industrial Truck Division of the Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the interest of more efficient, more 
continuous and more economical service from industrial 
trucks, this 16-page bulletin contains 51 illustrations of the 
steps to be taken in preventive maintenance and annual 
check-ups. Because of the high current labor rate and the 
scarcity of good skilled labor, major overhaul jobs should 
be kept to a minimum. With the mounting costs of essen- 
tial wearing items, these materials should be conserved as 
much as possible. It is just plain common sense to make 
the substantial savings that truck preventive maintenance 
affords and this manual tells how. 


Britannica Cites Activity Of Dye Industry 

The augmented industrial activity of all color-consuming 
industries during the year 1950 was reflected in a marked 
step-up in the production and sale of dyes, according to the 


1951 Britannica Book of the Y ear. The Encyclopaedia Bri- 


tannica annual reports that the rise of production of dyes 
started the latter part of 1949 and continued strong through- 
out 1950. The national preparedness program resulted in 
heavy consumption of certain types of fast dyes for coloring 
fabrics for the armed services. 

Perhaps the most talked-of development in the applica- 
tion of dyes during 1950, according to the Britannica year- 
book, was the Standfast continuous dyeing machine for vat 
dyes, in which the impregnation and fixation of the dyestuff 
was brought about by passage of the cloth through molten 
metal of a type that melts at a temperature under the boil- 
ing point of water. 

L. E. Morris, editor, Dyer, Textile Printer, Bleacher and 
Finisher, London, England, contributed part of the article 
on ‘'Dyestuffs” to the 1951 Britannica Book of the Year. 
The Britannica Book of the Year is an annual million-word 
publication, covering the preceding year's principal events, 
designed to keep owners of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and of Britannica Junior abreast of current developments. 


Cold Chemical Cleaning. Of Spindles 


Removal of lint, dust, talc, grease and related dirts from 
the spindles of spinning frames often involves considerable 
trouble. Complete cleaning with ordinary cleaning com- 
pounds has heretofore been based on boiling solutions, with 
the time of cleaning for a batch of spindles of at least one 
hour. Even then, there was a tendency for some dirts to 
remain. This is not too serious a problem if the spindles 
are to be disassembled, inspected and repaired. But, where 
the job is one of cleaning spindles thoroughly for immediate 
replacement in a frame, really thorough cleaning is a must. 

The Magnus Chemical Co. of Garwood, N. J., announces 
a new method for cleaning these spindles, using a new 
solvent type of cleaner originally developed for cleaning 
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A LEAF FROM THE ALBUM OF E.C.A. MISSION TO ENGLAND—On May 30 the American Cotton Productivity Team, which studied British textile 
manufacturing under sponsership of the Economic Co-operative Administration, paid a visit to Platt Bros. (Sales), Ltd., at Oldham, one of the 
Textile Machinery Makers, Ltd., group of companies represented in the United States by Atkinson, Haserick & Co. of Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, 
N. 


Left to right in this picture are: J. Collins of Platt Bros.; Chandler Robbins of Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me.; E. C. Marland of Platt’s; Allen E. 
Gant of Glen Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills; E. Howeroft of Textile Machinery Makers and Accessories Export Group; Horace Pratt of Mt. Vernon- 
Woodbury Mills, Columbia, 8..C.; Hugh Moseley of the United Textile Workers of America; B. A. P. Dobson of Platt’s; John Lefevre of the U.T. 
W.A.; H. H. Clinch of Platt’s; CG. H. Dunlap of the North Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh; Sinclair Herne, representative of 
the Anglo-American Council on Productivity; C. C. Dawson.of Burlington Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; A. P. H. Aitken of Platt's; G. Hardman of 
Platt’s; G. L. Randall of Platt's; F. Sugden of the British Cotton Board; Jesse Hart of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills; and T. W. Bellis of Platt’s. 


carbonized oil deposits from airplane engine parts and 
diesel engines. This cleaner, Magnus 751, works yery 
effectively in cold solution and is completely harmless to 


metals and fibers. Mixed with water in the proportion of | 


two parts Magnus 751 to one part water, a cleaning solu- 
‘tion is obtained which will thoroughly clean spindles in 
one-half hour. This is on the basis of simply dropping the 
spindles into a tank containing this solution and leaving 
them. there for 30 minutes. If the volume to be cleaned 
exceeds the rate at which the cleaned spindles are re-used, 
they can be left in this solution for longer periods without 
damage, being removed as needed. A simple water rinse, 
or a rinse in safety solvent puts them into shape for use 
immediately after cleaning. 

Where it is desired to clean spindles at a faster rate in 
this solution, one of the Magnus Aja-Dip cleaning machines 


should be used. In this machine the work is moved up and 
down in the solution many times a minute, adding a power- 
ful mechanical cleaning action to that of the cleaner. Spin- 
dles are completely cleaned with No. 751 in one of these 
machines in less than 15 minutes. These Aja-Dip machines 
are available in a wide range of sizes, from the Miji-Dip 
with a capacity of one ‘gallon of solution, to very large 
machines, capable of handling a ton of parts at a batch. 


Article Outlines Package Dyeing Methods 


Important aspects of package dyeing are outlined in an 
article in the August issue of Dyelines and Bylines, official 
publication of American Cyanamid Co., Calco Chemical 
Division. The article states: ° | 


“Contemporary equipment and procedures for dyeing 
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yarn in packages wound on perforated tubes or springs vie 
highly efficient in their use of dyes, chemicals, water, steam, | 
and manpower and they deliver dyed yarn of excellent | 
quality with respect to color distribution, color fastness, 
and behavior in subsequent manufacturing processes. 

“Recent models of package dyeing machines circulate 
from three gallons to six gallons of liquor per pound of | 
yarn per minute depending on the design. A few installa- 
tions with variable speed pump drives, flow meters, pressure 
gages for the inflow and outflow pipelines, and jacketed | 
kiers permit adjustment of dyeing conditions to any pr 
determined conditions, and allow inspection of these con- 
ditions during the dyeing processes. Provision for feeding 
steam, compressed air, and a continuous flow of rinse 
water to the kier to improve or speed up wetting, extraction, 
and rinsing operations saves time and facilitates the pro- 
duction of level and clean dyeings. 

“In the regular pigment method, highly dispersed vat | 
dye is circulated through the packages at 180° F. to 200° 
F. Then usually at the same temperature, caustic soda and 
sodium hydrosulfite are added and reduction and fixation | 
of dye occurs. If jacketed kiers are available so that quick | 
lowering of temperature is possible, the reduction and fixa- | 
tion steps are sometimes carried out in cooling baths or at | 
temperatures below those used in pigmenting. 

“In a variation of the pigment method, sodium nitrite is | 
added to the dyebath just before the sodium hydrosulfite is 
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added and while the bath is at a temperature of 180° F.| Wm. H. ) Manufacturing i Warehouses: 
or above. Superior levelness and the substantial elimination | Bertolet’s \\t Co., Inc. / Paterson, N.J. 
of shade change due to leuco decomposition is obtained with | Sons 900. Ze Charlotte, N.C. 


certain dyes such as the anthraquinone vat blues. | 

“For certain shades which are unusually difficult to dye 
levelly, a retardant such as magnesium lignin sulfonate is | 
added to the dyebath before the sodium hydrosulfite. 

“When applying vat dyes to spun viscose packages, the | 
procedure is modified so that the cold pigment dispersion | 
permeates the dry packages before the pump is started and | 
before the viscose yarn has time to swell and make hard | 
packages. When dyeing certain multi- -ply, coarse or hard | 
twisted yarns, the hot pigment dispersion is the initial bath 
which circulates through the packages, thereby increasing | 
penetration and minimizing crossovers. 

“In addition to the above dyeing procedures, the vat- 
acid method and several reduced dyeing procedures are 
available. Thus a choice of many dyeing methods and 
newer types of equipment greatly assist the contemporary 
package dyer in his endeavor to produce a quality product 
at minimum cost.” 


Material handling supervisors, receiving and shipping | 
foremen, traffic engineers, and production executives will 
be interested in the new Lamson, two-reel talkie giving | 
typical conveyor applications in 14 different industries. The 
film, “Conveyors That Pay Dividends,” illustrates how spe- | | 
cific companies within these industries apply conveyors to 
save time, money, and man-power and how they speed han- | 
dling operations, decrease confusion, and increase produc- | 
tion by improving handling methods. | 

The film covers conveyor applications in receiving, tem- | 
porary storage, production, warehouse storage, and shipping 
operations. Interested groups can arrange to procure the | 
film, “Conveyors That Pay Dividends,” by writing to J. S. 
McCullough, Sales Promotion Manager, Lamson Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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New Standards For American-Egyptian Cotton 


The U. S. Department’ of Agriculture has announced 
revised grade standards for American-Egyptian cotton. The 
revised standards will officially supersede the two sets of 
standards for American-Egyptian cotton now in effect: one 
for the Pima variety and one for the SxP variety. The new 
standards will be effective on and after Aug. 1, 1952. 

Grade characteristics of American-Egyptian cotton have 
changed considerably since the promulgation. of the present 
standards for Pima and SxP on March 19, 1940. The new 
standards for American-Egyptian cotton were prepared on 
the basis of a survey of the 1950-51 crop of this cotton 
and the knowledge that production of cotton of the variety 
represented in the Pima standards has long since ceased. 
Also, production of the SxP variety, for which standards 
were prepared at the last American-Egyptian standards 
meeting, is rapidly being replaced by Pima 32 and Amsak 
varieties. The new proposed standards were unanimously 
approved by a group representing producers, merchants and 
mills which met in Washington on June 25, 1951. 

The standards consist of ten grades—nine represented in 
physical form and one descriptive. Boxes of standards by 
grades will be sold at $3 per box f.o.b. Washington for 
shipment to purchasers in the United States or $4 delivered 
to destination. A complete set of boxes will cost the pur- 
chaser in the United States $27. Order blanks may be se- 
cured from the Cotton Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. : 

The staple length standards applicable to American- 


| Egyptian cotton remain unchanged. Types are issued for 


the lengths 13-inch, 1;%-inch, 11/-inch, 1,%-inch, 154- 
inch and 13-inch. 


U.S.D.A. Initiates Three New Research Projects 


Three new research projects to improve the utilization of 
cotton are being initiated by the U. $. Department of Agri- 
culture under Research and Marketing Act contracts, which 
will be supervised by the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, a unit of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, in New Orleans, La. These contracts are part 
of U.S.D.A.’s over-all research program to improve the 
efficiency of cotton processing operations and to enhance 
the fiber's usefulness. 

Under one of these new contracts, the Institute of Textile 
Technology in Charlottesville, Va., which recently discov- 
ered and established the effectiveness of carboxymethylcellu- 
lose as an anti-soiling treatment and aid to cleaning by 
laundering, will attempt to develop more effective methods 
of dry cleaning cotton textiles. It is believed that such 
methods will enhance the competitive position of cotton in 


many uses that are now restricted because of dry cleaning 


difficulties. 
In research that may have particular application to the 
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cleaning of mechanically harvested cottons, the Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C., will investigate the 
feasibility of applying electrostatic forces to obtain more 
effective separation of trash from the lint and to develop a 


method of aligning the fibers in a form suitable for further | 


textile processing. The results of this study will supplement 


research under way at the Southern Laboratory on mechani- 


cal and ultrasonic methods of cleaning. 

Studies to develop an apparatus using small samples for 
predicting the number of neps that will be formed during 
the processing of cottons of various nepping characteristics 
are being undertaken by the School of Textiles at the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh. This agency recently completed a study greatly 
expanding the existing information on nepping. 

As is the case with all R.M.A. contracts, the results of 
research on these new projects will be made available jointly 
by the Department of Agriculture and the contracting 
agency. 


Carded Cotton Sales Yarn Advisory Committee 


The National Production Authority, U. S$. Department of 
Commerce, recently announced the membership list of the 
carded cotton sales yarn industry advisory committee as fol- 
lows: J. Craig Smith, executive vice-president, Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; G. P. Barnwell, general sales man- 


ager, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Phillip Dana, treasurer, S 


Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me.; J. A. Cooper, president, 
Henderson (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Robert N. Adair, presi- 
dent, January & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky.; J. Boyce Choate, 
president, Piedmont Mop Co., Charlotte, N. C.; E. N. 
Brower, president, Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., Hope 
Mills, N. C.; Hyman L. Battle, treasurer, Rocky Mount (N. 
C.) Mills; C. V. Garth, vice-president, Shuford Mills, Hick- 
ory, N. C.; R. C. Kane, president, Tennessee Line & Twine 
Co., Elizabethton, Tenn.; H. M. Jones, president, Waverly 
Mills, Laurinburg, N. C.; D. R. LaFar, Jr., president, Wax- 
haw (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


The Southeastern Personnel Conference will be held this 
year at Duke University, Durham, N. C., Sept. 10-12. The 
committee in charge feels that it has a good program out- 
lined which will include meetings of value not only to 
industrial personnel people but also to personnel people 
in other types of business. The program for the event 
has not been announced, but it is understood that three 


@ outstanding speakers will be on hand—one to address the 


group on a subject of general interest, another to speak on 


communications, and a third to discuss wage stabilization 
matters, 
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or 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF J. P. STEVENS & CO., UNC., 


Industries, Inc. 


man of the beard of Cone Mills Corp. 


visited Greensboro, N. 
were honored by a reception and luncheon at the Greensboro Country Club, sponsored by the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce and Greensboro 
- Shown above are some of the Stevens officials and their hosts at the luncheon. Left to right, are: Stark S. Dillard, chairman of 
the board of Dillard Paper Co., who presided at the luncheon; W. J. Carter, . 
the board of the Stevens firm and guest speaker at the luncheon; Harry Carter, vice-president and director of Stevens; George Eichhorn, president 
of Greensboro Industries; Andrew Joyner, Jr., vice-president of the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce; and Herman Cone, president and chair- 


A 


C., July 12 for a quarterly board of directors meeting and 


executive vice-president of Stevens; Robert T. Stevens, chairman of 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to. our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Div.: 
Ww. S. Huss, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “‘A,”’ Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. Sales Mgrs.: Atlanta—C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “A,”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville, S. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, 
S. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “A,”’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Blvd., Greensboro, N. C.; R. C. Camp, 807 W. 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. “‘A,”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando, 
Fla.; J. B. Parr, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, S. C. New Orleans District: J. C. 
Brill, Sales Mgr., 860 St. Charlies Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R. 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. Drewry, 1157 Termi- 
nal St., Box 2244; Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Houston, Tex.; 
J. W. McLeod, 527—2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia District Mgr., C. E. Klinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Repr.: W. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; Repr. tor Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, 5S. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Ce., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Charlotte, N. C.; C. F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingston, Gaeens- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr.; High Point, N. C.; J. 7. Bohannen, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son BWd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Dist. Mgr. Renprs.* John’ D. 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, Q@. M. Rhodes, W. C. Comer, Jr., Charlotte Office; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1408 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., P. O.: Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. R. Skelton; Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN PULLEY CO., THE, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Sou. Reprs.: J. E. Williams, Box 870, Charlotte 1, N. C.; C. FP. Hazen, 380 
Garden Lane, N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; G. L. Harrison, 2216 E. Illinois Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 8S. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 
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ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mer., 
T. F. Hart, Sales; Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, 5. C., A. E. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. BH. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; L. EK. Palmer, P. O. Box 1123, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.: P. R. 
Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Edward J. O’Brien, Jr., 
P. O. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md. : 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelyhia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Chariotie 7. MN. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain. 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S: C.; L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W.. Atlenta. Ga.: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular S8t., Sylacaugsa, 
Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 BE. Paris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg, 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.; 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Als.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. 0. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
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Dixie 
TEXTILE MACHINE CO., INC. 


Plant Located at 801 McCormick Street 


Manufacturers of 


Dixie Loom Reeds and Combs 
Pitch Band or All Metal 


Machine Parts, Metal Dies and 


Metal Stampings 
"Heddle Bars and Slide Rods 
Made to Order | 


Jobbers for Mystik Tape 
Let Dixie Loom Reeds Fulfill Your 


Weaving Needs 


P. O. Box 875 Greensboro, N. C. 
Call 4-5458 Collect 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


VS TRAOEL MARK Pat OF 


for 


REPAIRING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer then 
« those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


Hartsville, S. C. 


FURNACES 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


The 
Textile 
Shops 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
VAPOR EXHAUSTING 


SYSTEMS 
ALL TYPES VENTILATING 
STAMPING & SCREW 
MACHINE PRODUCTS 
CARD SCREENS 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 
QUILL CANS, ETC. 


COPPER AND STAINLESS 
STEEL SLASHER CYLINDERS 
& DRY CANS 
COPPERSMITHING & SHEET 
METAL WORK 
COPPER AND STAINLESS 
STEEL SLASHER ROLLS 
SIZE KETTLES & TANKS 
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This endless check strap really works instead 
of merely sliding back and forth. The laced 
sides give additional friction with less ten- 
sion. What’s more, it can be quickly installed 


without disturbing heel bolts or picker sticks. 


Engineered to your 
individual stroke 
requirements. Write 


for full particulars 


a and estimated cost. 
60 SECOND 


INSTALLATION 
The picture tells the story! 


BELTING CORPORATIO 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Power Transmission Equipment _ 


*PATENT NO. 2,347,539 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.; 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


J. W. Eshelman & 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. ¥Y. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson, 
35 Westminister St., Providence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. : 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REEr CO., 1000 8S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mc- 
Laughlin, Mer. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main St., 


CARTER TRAVELER CM., Gastonia, 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: 
Tex. 


Inc., 
Dallas, 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICA!I LABORATORIES, 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenw ch’ and Morton Sts., 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City. Sou. Offices 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Sales Mer., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg., 
Room 317, Atianta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998: John C. Alderson, Asst. Mger., 
Atianta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, 
S. C.: Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
‘Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Megr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 
CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P O. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 


’' CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Wootiside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 


714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.;: 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., E. EK. 
Anderson, Mgr.;: 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mgr.: 
508 NM. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutehinson, Mgr.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla., W. T. Roundy 


2014 Stratiord Ave., 


DANIELS, INC., C. RB. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets. Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O.. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., Sou. 
Reoprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO.. THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. ©. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.;: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ge.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Gea.; F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; EK. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St.. N. W., Atianta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Pia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell 
Mill. Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, 
8. C.: Roanoke, Va.: Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany. Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
18 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
5. C.; W. F. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; C. EB. Dietsel, 
4064 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.: 
D. I, McCready, P. O. Box T7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: MoGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; Rosa Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, S. ©C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., 
Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Fia., Miami, Fia., and Charleston, 8. C.; Keith 
Simmens Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Tayler Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Pactery Branch: 3330 Elm S8t., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. ©. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. J, 


“Bill” Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr.. Greensboro, N. C., Tel. 4-5689. 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N.C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. | 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth St., 
R. D. Sloan, Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. 
Technical; J. V. Kiliheffer, Laboratory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Pield, M. D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr.. Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. ©. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 


Main 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., 


Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, 5S. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 


St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens; Mer. 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. 8. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Enoxville, Tenn., 
M. 8S. Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg., 


Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.;: R. F. ‘Dick"’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123- 125 W. 29th St., Charlotte, N. C., 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


and Allen 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St., 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. 
Brierclif Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 
gerald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. 
1808 Beverly Dr., 


New York 3, N. Y. Factory and 
Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
P. ©. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.; H. M. Summerell, 
Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 


GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Reprs.: E. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Charlotte, N. ©.; George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. CDC. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 8. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
Ww. Va.: G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.: J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr. Service Repr., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Breadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P. 
©. Box 176, Greenville, S. W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Remany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 16, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Eim 
St., Dallas, Tex.; D. I. MeCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branch, Preston and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer. 
Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Reme, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Ce., Birmingham, Ala.; Mc-Gowin- 
Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ress Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Peerless Bupply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 8S. C.: Cameren & 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fia., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Pia., and 
Charleston, 8. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jacksen, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 


Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, Richmend, Va.;: 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Reaneke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., George A. McFet- 
ters, Pres., Phone 5678. Reprs.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 8234, Greensboro, N. C., 
and James R. Smith, Phone 3-2074, Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OF CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta. Ga. Reprs.: 
S. BE. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J: Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Gsa.: 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, NW. C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Dotterer, Florence, S. C.; B. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. BE. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thibedeau. 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 

New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atrante, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, : Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W. Fourth St., Wm. B. Martin, Sou. Sales Mer.: Greenville, Ss. C., 
1510 Woodside Bidg., W. 8. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


Barker Jennings Hard- 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N.C. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY it., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
P. ©. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


[READY TO SERVE YOU] 


Jefferson Bldg. 


LEATHER BELTING | 
HAIRY CHECK STRAPS 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


MADE ONLY FROM THE “HEART OF THE HIDE” 
Manufactured by 


. Established 1880 
@ 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note fiat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, wW. ¢. 
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PRECISION 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


GENUINE LEATHER 


SMOOTH 
JOINTS 


PRECISION 
LENGTH 


PRECISION 
THICKNESS 


KENTEX Aprons have demonstrated their 
ability to wear longer—fit better on hundreds 


of long-draft installations. 


The extra wear you get from KENTEX 
Acguionte is due to the quality of the bark- 
tanned or chrome leather they are made of... 
plus precision-gauging for thickness, width, 
length and circumference . . . plus the fact 
that they are custom-built (like tailor made 


clothes) to fit your exact requirements. 


Send us your size, and we'll be glad to send 


you prices and free samples. 


TEXTILE 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Hugh Williams & Company—Toronto, Canada—Canadian Representatives 
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A. Howell. Jr. 
Rockingham, N. C. Telephone 3443 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HOUGHTON & ©O., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. Reprs.: 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-2016. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens. 
s. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2. 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W. 
Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: 8S.. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 3024% Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J: D. Brown, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692; Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.:. Harold 
S. Bolger, 1130-51 BE. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa., Phone GE 8-0500; E. 
Jack Lawrence, 24445 Forsyth St., 8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 
223 8. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charlies A. Haynes, Jr, 749 
Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7678: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C., Phone 5-5021; 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex. 


A 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Atlanta, Ga.: Durham, N. C.;: Tampa, Fils.; Birming- 
ham, ‘Als.: Memphis, Tenn.: Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant,° Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3096, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres... and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, 
¥ oc. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 132. Greer. S C: LL 
Froneberger, Jr., 523 Weodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 EB. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. EB. Lucas Associates, 
In¢e., 117 EB. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, 8. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O 
Box 345, Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307; C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W; William P. Russell, 
P. O. Box 178, Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618. 


KEEVER STARCH ©O., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, 8: C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: E. Hays Reynolds. Greenville, S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood. 
Birmingham, Ala.; James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 653, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd. Charictte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, S. C.: Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia, N. 
C.. Western N. C. Repr.: C. G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, 8. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., .P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass 


M B MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St., New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
South Carolina: R. B: Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J Factory: North Charieston, S.C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co.. Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—-The Cameron & Barkley Co. Chariles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Enoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO... THE. 1145 Galewood Drive. Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: W. P. 
Russell Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta. Ga. N.C. Renr.: Walter 8S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.;: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway. P. O. 
Box 4334, Atianta. Ga. 
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MEDLEY MFG. CO., LTD., 400 Thirty-second St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morri- 
son and Burrel C. Cole, general partners; E. P. Waite, chief engineer; C. E. 
Hett, Jr., Columbus Div. Repr.; C. R. Blakeney, Kershaw, 8S. C., Carolina Repr. 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St., N. ¥. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer.. 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. ©. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. + 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Hairy L. Shinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr.; Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2. 
Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St.. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Chariotte. N. Cc. 


Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. Kenneth Sumner, 
P. ©. Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Donald C. Creech, Charlotte, N. C.;: Frank 8. 
Beacham, P. ©. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jas. A. 
Sorrells, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 5. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave.. Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mgr. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG a cCo., New Bediord. Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, 8. C., Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W. 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C, Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 


siter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery - 


Bldg., Spartanburg, S.C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville. 


5. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemical Co., 
Norfolk, V 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel. 7668. Mark W. Mayes, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Pit. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 251€ Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20. 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. Newton, 
N. C. 


RAY CREMICAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 


John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C., and H. Walter Fricke. 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 


J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
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KNOXALL. 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. 0. Bex 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 


Grey Iron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, eut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. ; 


Special Machines Quoted On Upon Request 


WOODEN TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CORD FABRIC ROLLS 


McCASKIE WOOD TOP ROLLS UNDERCLEARERS 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES LOOM BEAMS, ETC. 


PIN BOARDS SHEAVES 
SECTION BEAMS LOOM CRANK ARMS 
LOOM LAYS TEMPLE ROLLS 


WILLIAM McCASKIE, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 19038 
Forge Road, Westport, Massachusetts 


SHELL ROLLS 


Southern Representative 


Karl Inderfurth, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS... 


POLICY 


gg 
« 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
insurance needs. 


Before you buy, contact, 
J. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 


Ed Maxwell 


Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Chariotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou: Agt.: H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher 8. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
t.: Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville, 8S. C., Wood- 
side Bidg.: Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 58. 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. PF. -E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fia., Miami, 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 MclIver St., Greenville, 8. C.: 
R. A. Smith. 121 Island Home Blivd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Pla. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
8 S. Church 8t., Greenville,.S. C.; James W. Heacock, 609 Hillcrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mer., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.; E. S. Meservey; Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523; G. H: Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.: Jack M. Alexander, part 8. C., N. C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.; O. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part 8S. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.: T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44; Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John .R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va. Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mer., C. M. Wendell: 
1209 EB. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Mgr.; 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6, N. C., G. M. Weitz; Br. Mgr.: 605 E. McMillan 8t., Cincinnat! 6, 
Ohio, H. BE. Gage, Br. Mgr.: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fla., A. B. Woodham, Br. Mgegr.; 
1040 Camp 8St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mgr.; 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mer. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C.;: H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.: Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Tel. WAlnut 7221. Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Megr., 158 W. Wesley Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMhbherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: John H. 
Riley, 3015 Monroe 8St., Columbia, S. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason H. 
Blandford, 713 S. Neil St., Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 5-1504. N. E. Repr.: Chas. 
EK. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenviille, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlante, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third 8t., Durham, N. 
C.: BH. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive; Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Sumner. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg.. Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
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Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C .,Tel. 3-7015;: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9§-2812, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, 8. ¢., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 


' Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 


Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddie Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, 8. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Parmer, Box 150, Langley, 8. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta; Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. W. 5S 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.;: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, 5. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.;: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.; J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.: J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J, M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.; H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: C. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C 


TEXTILE APRON .CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Baddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas, N. C. C. O. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Mer., Tel: Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: L. A. Watts, Jr., 1010 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 5573: John 8S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney 
Ave., Greenville, 8: C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 

TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, 5. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave.,’ Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 8S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, S. C. Mayne: 1700 Cotton Exchange mite... 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, 8S. C. Mayne. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R.°M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


USTER CORP., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Sou. Office: Uster Corp.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


VALENTINE CO., J. W., 612 8. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville. S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales. 


Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. - 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. Division of Sun Chemical Corp., Wood River Junc- 
tion, R.: I., Tel. Carolina R. I. 52. Plant at Rock Hill, S. C. Reprs: Henry 
Papini, Box 1207, Greenville, 5. C.;.M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; 
M. C. Hunter, 1136 Skyland Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, Box 123, 
Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21814 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; R. V. McPhail, 709 8. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.: A. J. Bahan, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.; 
5. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 


‘Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.: Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 


Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg, 8. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bldg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL Y¥., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, Rt. No. 15, Enoxville. Tenn. 
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Custom Cut 


CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


_ NEW ROY Internal Ball Bearing Cotton Traverse Grinder 
VEE CORD DRIVES gives you smoothest grinding action ever known. The 
grinding wheel floats back and forth across the tube 
giving the wire a breezing touch action and accurate 


id d. 
with variou 
ll as an 
SHEAVES | sgn _— properly installed in a new as we 


COMPOUNDS B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears Established 1868 


FERGUSON|| 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


G Fr A r C 0 M Pp A N y Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 
Office and Plant, 1623 North. Tryon Street, Route 29, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 
Finest Quality. For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


also CHROMIUM PLATING 


Diamond Hard _ Velvet Smooth 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY. INC. 


PHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WILL 


TRADE 
The Following Yarn for Good Machinery or Supplies 


19,000 Ibs.—14/1 Warp twist on cones 
25,000 Ibs.-—-16/1 Warp twist on cones 
4,000 Ibs.—20/1 Warp twist on cones 
(Above made from 1 1/16” middling cotton) 
12,000 Ibs.—8/1 Warp twist on cones 
(Made from 1 1/16” low middling cotton) 
40,000 Ibs.—20/1 Knit Twist on Cones 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 Warchouse: Wilkinsen Bivd. 
Chariette 1, N. C. Behind Barbecue Ledge 


| 5,000 Spindle Mill for Sale 


Phone 4-24063 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Water tanks and towers painted and 
repaired. All kinds of electric welding. 
Boilers moved and installed. Smoke 
stacks erected and painted. Telephone 
8710—Shelby, N. C., or write 


W. B. WILSON 


Box 670 Shelby, N. C. 


e If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


e Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


POSITION WANTED 


College graduate in textiles, male, single, 
age 32. Currently employed. Have had 15 
months of prid experierice in time-study 
work. 

Box 19, Lenoir, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weaving. Experi- 
enced in plain and fancy weaving cotton and 
rayon fabrics: Now employed but would like to 
make a change. Can furnish A-l references. 
Write ‘‘Cot,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OPENING for an experienced Head Exam- 
iner of Finished Dress and Underwear 
Goods for plant located in North Carolina. 
In replying, state your age, experience and 
expected salary to begin with. Reply to 


**Pinished,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Overseer of Weaving of Army 
Duck on Model D Draper Looms. Libera! 
Compensation for properly qualified man. 


Reply ‘‘Duck’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


@ If you want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANEK------- 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 
three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 


(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- 
quired in the processing of a new subscription 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 


patient.) 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


SIGNED 


one year at $1.50 or 


POSITION 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. QO. Box 1225, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


REBUILT WINDERS 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Rates: $4 per inch for bordered insertions; We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
corders. per | Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
TEXTILE BULLETIN No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
Charlotte 1, N. C. and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 


No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 


Payne. 
THE ESITION OF STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 
6708 Empire State Bidg. 1064-1080 Ave. 


Nelson’s 


LONG ESTABLISHED DIVERSIFIED 
D RA .: T | CA : PLA N TO WEAVE D A C RON : YARN SALES AGENCY desires connection 
| : | with progressive cotton spinner for the 
LO © M For reasons why you should do sales of their yarns on a National basis 
te non-conflicting accounts on strictly 
it in WASHINGTON, NORTH commission basis. Would prefer mill 
willing to develop new synthetic blends 
F | X | N G CAROLINA, send for industrial with or without cotton, with which we 
survey: are thoroughly familiar. | 
Is Now Available | Reply “Ww” 
‘ 4 Chamber of Commerce Care Textile Bulletin 
omplietely Kevise : P. O. Box 1225 
and Includes a Chap- : Washington, N. C. Charlotte 1, N. C. 
ter on the Crompton | 


and Knowles Auto- 
matic Magazine. 


Cloth Bound Sales Manager Wanted for well- A confidential service to em- 


known, long-established, medium- 
Nearly 100 Illustrations sized Company manufacturing Tex- and employee, Serving 
. tile Chemicals. Applicant must be xeculives, Superintendents and 
; well introduced to Textile Mills. Department Heads throughout 
PRICE $2.00 E Attractive opportunity for capable the Western Hemisphere. Inqui- 
| man. Submit complete data of ries invited. , 
qualifications, salary expected, and 
photo, in first letter. All informa- 


NATIONAL TEXTILE 
tion will be kept in strictest con- EMPLOYMENT Sepvice 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO.) Box 1801, Atlante, 


Address ‘‘Tex-Chem”’ Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.: 
BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Care Textile Bulletin Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa. :; 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


No. 0 Mitts & Merrill Keyseater, mtrzd., 1” cap. with cutters 18"xl4" Monarch Q@. C. geared head lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. 
16”x6" Vernon Q@. C. lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. tooling..___.6705.00 No. 142 Brown & Sharpe milling mach., mtrzd., all geared_$2,050.00 
16”x6’ Springfield Q. C. lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc, tooling.__.$795.00 No. 4 Heavy Duty Brown & Sharpe milling mach., all geared, 
chuck a $895.00 Brown & Sharpe Auto. spur and bevel gear cutter, good shape 
16”x6’ Sidney Q. C. geared head lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. tooling $325.00 
$1,650.00 No. 1 Brown & Sharpe wire feed hand screw machine, mtrzd. 
Peerless Power Hack Saw, 6”x6” cap., mtrzd. $300.00 $555.00 
Above is partial list—-many more in stock. 
NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCE: 

Barber-Colman—Hobs, Milling Cutters, etc. Thread ell—Taps and Dies. Starrett—Saws. 
Chicago-Latrobe—Twist Drills and Reamers. Heller Brothers—Files. Putnam—End Mills. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 
3107 Wilkinson Bivd. — Phone 3-1921 Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN—-MEN WANTED: We can place plant manager hand screen printing plant; supt. staple spun rayon mill; machy. office equipment 
analyst; senior procedures man, also manuals and forms control supervisor for cotton mills; overseer cutting and pattern making, knitted outerwear: 
overseers woolen carding; overseer dyeing and finishing cotton piece goods (foreign): mechanical and chemical engineers: overseers cotton carding 
and overseers cotton carding and spinning for Southern mills and mills in foreign countries; salesmen for dyestuffs, chemicals and machy.: junior 
chemists; industrial engineers; textile engineer to sell textile products: sewing machine fixers: textile school graduates with or without practical 
mill experience; and many others. 

SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Ine. 


' 294 Washington Street Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG 


ree 


No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
earry light leaf, etc., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
| ened, separated, and permitted to fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 

Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and gravity 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 
fly, and other foreign matter. 


30 Days Free Trial In Your Mill 
Without Obligation! 


Twornsurs Machine Works 
DALLAS 


STEEL - BRONZE 


Both are critical metals al- 
lotted to us in wire form for 
making Ring Travelers. 


Keep a close check on your 
requirements, as inventory re- 
strictions will not only limit 
our stock of finished Travelers, 
but will slow up production and 
add to our costs. 


M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, 8. C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 
Box 150, Langley, S. C. 


FFEALING- RING TRAVELER 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


2 


TEXTILE MILLS « RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


New ‘‘M-B’’ Automatic 


AIR LINE FILTER 


Affords maximum protection from water, 
dirt, scale, etc., in air line. Protects air- 
operated controls on Slashers and Humidi- 
fiers, Scott & Williams Lint Blowers, Blow- 
off of the Knotting Device on Barber- 
Colman Spoolers, Abbott Winders and 
Blow-off Hoses in Spinning and Weaving 
rooms. 


Write for Literature. 


UCTS 


46 Victor Ave. 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
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Ronald C. 
rector of the Carded 
Yarn Association and 
Alabama Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Associa- 
tion, becomes execu- 
tive director of the 
Philadelphia Textile 
Institute Foundation, 
effective Sept. 1. Mr. 
Forrest comes to the 
Foundation with years of experience 


P.TJ. 
in the administrative fields of the textile in- 
dustry and is particularly known for his 
activity in promoting the progress of the var- 
ious textile associations which he served as 


an official and executive. Mr. Forrest's ap- 
pointment with the Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute Foundation will associate him closely 
with the expansion of school facilities and 
increasing its service to the industry. 


Edward M. Epstein, who has been asso- 
_ ciated with Du Pont's rayon operations al- 
most from the start 30 years ago, has been 
appointed manager of a newly created qual- 
ity. control section of the nylon division. 
Employed as a chemical operator at the 
Buffalo plant in April, 1922, less than a 
year after Du Pont began its rayon manu- 
facturing operations, Mr. Epstein has filled 
many important technical and production 
posts at plants in Old Hickory, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: and Buenos Aires. Since No- 
vember, 1950, he has been technical super- 
intendent at the Old Hickory plant. : 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of United: 


States Rubber Co,, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, effective 
Sept. 1. He will continue as _ president. 
Mr. Humphreys will succeed Herbert E. 
Smith, chairman and former president, who 
will retire Aug. 31, after 38 years of service. 
Mr. Smith will continue as a director and 
member of the finance committee. .The 
board also elected John W’. McGovern, vice- 
president and general manager of the tire 
division, a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Howard N. Hawkes, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the tire division, was elected 
a vice-president and appointed by Mr. Hum- 
phreys as general manager of the tire divi- 
sion to succeed Mr. McGovern. Both Mr. 
McGovern and Mr. Hawkes will assume 
their. new duties Sept. 1 


F. Sadler Love, secretary and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, has been made president of the Char- 
lotte, N. C., chapter of the Quartermaster 
Association succeeding Lt. Col. Frederic 
Dennis, former commander of the Charlotte 
Quartermaster Depot, who has been trans- 
ferred to another post... . John L. Morgan, 
Jr., superintendent of the Stanley Mills Di- 


vision of J. P. Stevens & Co., was named 
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Forrest, 


second vice-president of the Charlotte chap- 
ter of the Quartermaster Association. 


V. A. Ballard has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Gayle Plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills at Chester, S. C., succeeding 
E. O. Bishop, who is on sick leave. Mr. 
Ballard formerly was assistant to the man- 
ager of the Lancaster, S. C., plant of Springs. 


Ronald W. Boling of Hendersonville, 
N. C.. has been named administrative as- 
sistant: to the technical vice-president of 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. He 
succeeds Francis M. Gilman, who was ap- 
pointed plant director of industrial relations. 


George F. Lattimore, secretary and treas- 
uret Of Park Yarn Mills Co., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., is recuperating following a mi- 
nor operation Aug. 2 at Charlotte (N. C.) 
Memorial Hospital. 


Ewalt Maurushat has been appointed sales 
engineer for the New England district for 
the Hyatt Bearings Division of General 
Motors Corp. He spent the past six years 
in the Southern states where he principally 
concentrated on the application of Hyatt 
roller bearings to all types of textile ma- 
chinery. 


Roy W. Freeman and James T. Emerson 
have joined the sales engineering staff of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Mr. 
Freeman will work out of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Mr. Emerson out of Greenville, §. C. Both 
recently completed a comprehensive course 
in industrial instrument maintenance and 
repair. 


Roy G. Hemminghaus has been named 
plant manager of the nylon plant now under 
construction by Chemstrand Corp. at Pen- 
sacola, Fla. Mr. Hemminghaus recently 
completed 20 years of service with Monsanto 
Chemical Co., a co-owner of Chemstrand, 
where his most recent position was general 
manufacturing superintendent of Monsanto's 
John F. Queeny plant in St. Louis, Mo. 

. Dr: Frank J. Soday has been named by 
Chemstrand to direct research and develop- 
ment of its synthetic fibers, including the 
new acrylic fiber, Acrilan. Dr. Soday’s lab- 
oratories will be situated at the company’s 
headquarters in Decatur, Ala., where a plant 
is under construction... . R. W. Sudhoff. 
formerly with Monsanto, has been appointed 
associate director of development for Chem- 
strand, and will make his headquarters at 
Decatur, Ala. 


J. D. Erwin, who has retired as overseer 
of the cloth room at Pepperell Mfg. Co.., 
Rome, Ga., a post he held for more than 
40 years, was. complimented recently at a 
dinner given in his honor. He was presented 
an engraved wrist watch. James W. 
Jordan, formerly assistant overseer of the 
slashing department at Pepperell, has been 
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elevated to overseer of the department re- 
placing the late Broadus W. Moak. 


Ian Walker, formerly associated with the 
James W. Cox textile engineering firm, has 
joined New Braunfels (Tex.) Textile Mills, 


Inc., as assistant superintendent. 


Frank H. Griffin, vice-president and tech- 
nical director of American Viscose Corp., 
has retired from the company after 33 years. 
He will continue to serve as a director. 


Wayne Hempstead, general manager of 
Martha Mills at Thomaston, Ga., and Mrs. 
Hempstead were on a tour of England, 
France and Switzerland during the month 
of August. 


W. M. Field, prominent textile official of 
Charlotte, N.°C., has been appointed as 
North Carolina chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 


Rex T. Willard and Cecil Wright have 
joined Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Willard, an applica- 
tion engineer, has been assigned to the com- 
pany’s sales office in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Wil- 
lard, a pilot in the U. S. Army Air Force 
during World War I, was graduated from 
North Carolina State College with a degree 
of B.E.E. in 1949. Mr. Wright, a field 
service engineer, has been attached to the 
company’s Charlotte, N. C., office. He for- 
merly “was an electrical engineer at West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala. He received 
his B.S. degree in electrical engineering at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


OBITUARIES 


Dr. Robert L. Cosmin, 84, president 
and chairman of the board of. Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Coleridge, N. C., died Aug. 14 
at his home in Coleridge. Dr. Caveness, a 
country doctor, was one of the organizers 
of Enterprise Mfg. Co. in 1904. Three 
daughters survive. 


Elwin .P. Davidson, assistant technical 
manager of the organic chemical division 
office in Charlotte, N. C., of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., died Aug. 17 at 
his beach: residence near Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
Mr. Davidson had been associated with Du 
Pont for more than 30 years. Surviving are 
his wife, a son and a sister. 


Lawrence E. Gilbert, 45, a field repre- 
sentative of the Sanforized Division of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., Inc., died Aug. 4 at 
his home in Watervliet, N. Y. Surviving 
are his wife, three daughters, a son, a sister 
and two brothers. 


Clarence W. Whitley, who retired 
about a year ago after serving for 30 years 
with Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C.., 
died Aug. 9. At the time of his retirement 
Mr. Whitley was assistant superintendent 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


and superintendent of weaving. Surviving 
are his wife, six daughters, two 
brother and three sisters. 
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MILL NEWS 


MosBILe, Ata.—Papers of incorporation 
for Courtaulds (Alabama), Inc., were filed 
here recently. Authorized capitalization ts 
$1,000,000. A plant for the production of 
viscose rayon staple, to cost about $10,000,- 
000, is to be constructed at a site about 20 
miles north of Mobile. The plant will have 


an initial capacity of 50,000,000 pounds of ‘ 


Staple, it is reported. Construction is ex- 


pected to start immediately. 


SEVIER, N. C._.—Work is progressing satis- 
factorily on the grading of the area for the 
finishing plant which is to be built here by 
American Thread Co. Grading for the prin- 
cipal building has been completed and also 
the grading of the area which is to be a 
large lake, which is to be used as a reser- 
voir. A new hard surfaced road ts being 
built to the plant from a point about 200 
yards east of the intersection of the Lenville 
and the Little Switzerland roads. If steel 
is made available the construction of the 
building should proceed rapidly. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — Negotiations are 
reported under way for a public offering of 
about 400,000 shares of Cone Mills Corp. 
stock, said to be worth about $12,000,000. 
Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital is the 
largest stockholder in the firm, and ‘members 
of the Cone family have substantial hold- 
ings in the company. 


Ditton, S. C.~—Three suggested plans for 
Chapter X reorganization of Carolina Mills, 
Inc., have been filed in Federal Court at 
Charleston, $. C., for continued operation of 
the plant, which employs about 1,500 per- 
sons. A hearing to consider the proposals 
is to be held Oct. 8 in Federal Court at 
Charleston. The plant utilizes about 33,840 
spindles in the production of 20s and 40s 
single and two-ply carded and combed cot- 
ton yarns. 


LANETT, ALA.—Utilities in Lanett, for- 
merly owned by the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. and Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
valued at over $750,000, have been donated 
by the two companies to the City of Lanett. 
Included in the utilities donated were the 
electric, sewage and water distribution sys- 
tems of the city, a 45-unit school building, 
a modern cafeteria and a block of land oc- 
cupied by the school property. 


ATHENS, Ga. — Legal steps have been 
taken to bring the Athens Mfg. Co. fully 
into the operating organization of the Chic- 
opee (Ga.) Mfg. Corp., it has been an- 
nounced by G. O. Lienhard, president of 
Chicopee. By this action, which was merely 
a technical dissolution of the Athens Mfg. 
Co., the Athens plant becomes a division of 
the Chicopee Mfg. Corp. and will hence- 
forth be known by that name. It was 
pointed out by D. D. Quillian, manager, 
that the legal change will have no effect on 
the operations of the Athens mill, which 
will continue to operate on a full-scale plan 
in the production of goods for Chicopee. 
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“REINFORCED” 


—means more material for longer wear be- 
~ cause EXTRA material is built in at each of 
——— the three wear and stress points .. . in both 
: the short and long lug strap. The only Rein- 
forced Lug Straps. 


| PLYWELD is a 
Additional Stocks at: 


399 Lofton Rd., N.W. 


Jacobs Loom Necessity 
Atlanta, Georgia 


an 
1602 Cedar Springs 
Dallas, Texas 


THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY 


—Division Division 
| q Charlotte, N. C. Danielson, Conn. 


LUG STRAPS 
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COUPON. 66 COUPON COUPON COUPON COUPON 
ig 
| 
d 
VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT | 
. 4 I accept your FREE OFFER. Send me —— Loom Production Calculators. 
=" | 
Name. 
Company = 
: S Address 2 
U 
1 6 
3 
fo 


Here’s a handy pocket “slip-stick” 
: that enables you to make a quick check 

-,..at any time...on whether your looms 
are running up to par. 


In column 1, set the number of oper- 
ating hours opposite the ppm of the 
loom. Then in column 2, read the figure 
for Percent Efficiency of Loom, opposite 
the Pick Counter reading. 


In times like these, this easy-to-use 
Calculator is especially valuable...helps 
to get the best results both from your 
looms and from your Veeder-Root 2-3 
Convertible Pick Counters. Just send 
the coupon above... get it in the 
mail right now!» 


| 2, CONN, + GRERNVALE SO. CAROLINA 
Montrent, Cano do; Dundes, Scotiand; Offices & Agents in Principal Cities 
‘PICK co UN TERS” 
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